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Teams—The ‘‘Amerioan Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will izva- 
~plably be charged if not paid within six months. Anyone 
forwarding 410, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
“¢IsEMENTS not epeeeting 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 ceats for each additional insertion—larger ones.in pro- 
portion. §cCommunications to be directed to ‘the Editor 
ot Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) ‘to be addressed: to 
Samvec Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 








z UR OWN aFFains—We feel a diffidence in saying 
aught relative to our pecuniary matters, yet we are obliga- 
‘ed todoso attimes. In September last we forwarded to 
those who were indebted on our books for the Farmer & 
Gardener, bills for the same, and we acknowledge with 
gratitude the promptness with which many responded to 
_our.eall—and we again remind those who have not, ere 
this reaches them, remitted the amounts respectively due, 
that heavy engagements were entered into by us in assu- 
‘ming the sole proprietorship of this paper, whieh were cal- 
culated to be met, in a great measure, by the receipts’ 
‘debts due it—we therefore most urgently yet} ctfully | 
request those indebted to us, to forward che ‘amounts due 
with as-little further delay as possible—and as some may 
have failed to remit in consequence of being unable to ob- 
tain funds current here, in order to close up the back ac- 
counts as speedily as possible, we are willing now to re- 
ceive such notes in payment of dues as may be current at 
the places where they are mailed. @#Those indebted 
for the present volume are referred to the terms at the head 
of the paper—where they have gone beyond the time that 
entitles them to the privilege of the advance subscription, 
they. can compromise the same by sending on $65 with 
the name of a new subscriber, or in payment for this and 
the next volume. We hope the reasonableness and jus- 
. fice. of these requisitions will be conscientiously consid- 
ered-by those to whom they are addressed. 8. Sanps, 
Publisher of the American Farmer. 
FROM THE POST MASTER GENERAL.—$ Remittances 
sy Maw. —‘*.4 Postmaster may enclose money in a letter to the Pub- 
lisher of a Newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third person, and 
frank the letter, if written by himself." Note—Some subscribers. may 
not be aware of the abive regulation. Jt willbe seen, that by re- 
questing the Post Master where they reside to frank their letters 
containingsubscription money, he willdoso upon being satisfied that 
the letter contains nothing but what refers to the subscription. 
&#Those indebted to the office of the American Fanmér for 
subscription, and those who wish to become subscribers, will please 
Temit agreeably to the ubove re_ ulation. 





Barpwin’s Corn Crusner—An interesting comuni- 
cation on: the value of this important invention—the more 
Sos it is the result of actual trial and proof, after two 
years use—is postponed for the next number, only be- 
cause this one was pre-occupied. It is from Dr.Tyson, 
. who speaks, not at random, but upon experiment. 





The bill to prohibit the citizens of Maine from coming 
into Georgia; on account of the refusal of theGovernor of 
the former State to give up certain individuals charged with 
stealing negroes from the latter, passed the senate of Geor- 
gia, but was rejected by the house. 





_.. In the Senate of Tennessee a resolution which had pass- 
ed the House of Rep. for requiring the banks of Tennes- 

fee to resume specie payments forthwith, was indefinitely 
postponed (rejected) by 13 votes to 10. 


The sheep before the.pinching wind of Heaven, 
Ta shelter'd date and down are driven ; 
' The shepherd shifis his mantle’s fold, . 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, 
But, shivering, follow at his heel— 
A cowering glance, they often cast, * 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

The lines above quoted were brought to mind on putting 
aside our chamber window curtain, to look out upon the wea- 
ther this 22d December, 1839.. If hoary winter has been 
slow in coming, it would seem to be that he might gather up 
and mingle all the elements of the season, rain, hail and snow, 
and winds ever varying, but always violent. The glowing 
fire and the cheerful board that we enjoy under the roof of a 
valued relative, daughter, and only surviving child of Capt. 
Benjamio Harrison, of ‘Holly Hill,” (honoured be his me- 
mory, for he was one of ** the noblest works of God,”) far 
from diminishing, geem to sharpen one’s sensibility to the hor- 
rors of the storm that is ‘eaiattetihout. Imagination is not 
slow in painting the perilous sufferings of all, whether.man 
or beast, who may be‘exposed go its violence. We can fancy, 
especially, the anxieties and dangers of our hardy weather- 
+eaten mariners on the coast, beset with exposure and perils, 
enough to overcome more than mortal strength and courage— 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form— 
Rocks, waves and -winds, the shatter’d bark delay; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

How many devoted husbands, how many anxious parents 
and dutiful sons may this roaring hurricane have overwhelm- 
ed along our line of sea-coast, who, but yesterday were buoy- 
ant and exulting in the hope of joining their dear family 
circle at the merry Christmas fire-side. oe 

But our business is to hold social and friendly converse 


M4 


nothing of the value of good shelter for all your stock, in the 
saving of food, and carrying them safely and.in better con- 
dition through the winter, what man of ordinary sensibility 
and. benevolence, can. bear to think that dumb beasts, on 
which he relies for service and subsistence, should be.wan- 
tonly expésed to the pain and suffering that must result from 
exposure to such a torrent and whirlwind of rain and snow 
as have been pouring down for the last twenty-four hours 7— 
The whole earth covered, and not a particle to be gleaned in 
field or fence corner, even if they could walk abroad in such 
a tempest, to satisfy the most craving hunger! We very 
much feat that these ‘hasty suggestions will -be read by 
many who will have to cry peceavi! for, let us repeat, that 
we hold it1o be asin. against every good man’s conscience 
and sense of honor, to cause, by neglect, so. great an amount 
of misery as must necessarily be endured by every living 
creature exposed without shelter to a storm such as is ve 

rarely equalled for intensity and continuance! On the other 
hand how comfortable and ‘self-satisfied must he feel, who, 
from his own goud fire-side, entertained with the livély jokes, 
and delighted with the varions occupations, useful or intel- 


Jectual, of his beloved family, can look out upon the raging 


tempest, and say to himself, “Thank heaven, all who serve 
or depend on me~-all whe labor, for, and look up to me for 
protection—all that, aze kept, even the dumb beasts, for my 
gratification or support, are, like me, comfortably housed from 
the peltings of this pitiless storm—and well guarded agajast 
the vicissitudes of the season. . My conscience tells, me that 
I have done my duty, and fur the rest, be my trust in an all- 
wise and all ruling providence.’ Reader, once more, is that 
your case ? ee , 
Macaine ror Sa#eviine anp Husxixg Conn. 
To the Editor ofthe American Farmer : 


Dear Sir—In a recent number of your paper you -—pub- 
lished am account of the proceeeings at the Catile Show at 





with our country friends, on this very sudden accession of 
winter in its most terrible aspect and form to every thing ex- 
posed to its severity—True, we admit, it has set in abruptly, 
but the wary farmer is never taken by surprise! How is it 
with you, gentle reader? In the first place are your people 
warmly clad and wellshod? Are: their houses tight and in 
good order? Remember that, while they serve you, they re- 
ly on you to think, as well as to’ provide for them. Natural- 
‘ly, as well as by a habit of dependance, they are proverbially 
improvident; and it is your duty alter providing a good sup- 
ply of provisions and wood fur your own family, to see that 
they, your slaves, suffer not for either. In the use of fire- 
wood great economy may be practised, and. in this, as in 
most other cases, economy and comfort go hand in hand.— 
The first thing towards saving your wood without. any sacri- 
fice of their comfort or health, is to give them light warm 
houses, with brick chimnies of proper size avd construction. 
The warmest house, as well as the most healthy, is one with 
a dirt or clay floor, raised considerably higher than the ground 
around the dwelling. Wooden chimnies are too large, and 
too liable to take fire. Seeing that you have taken time by 
the forelock, and laid in, in good season, a large pile of wood 
yfor yourself, without stint to your servants, the next question 
we have to ask is, that which might be inferred from the text 
—Have you constructed good warm shelters for all your do- 
mestic animals? If not, you ought to feel as guilty and 
ashamed, as the sentinel who is caught sleeping on his post 
—In his case duty is performed for pay, and he is kept to his 
duty by the fear of punishment—And shall that base and vul- 
gar feeling be more powerful with him, tham the pride of 





character and a higher responsibility with you? But to say 


Easton. In-a report of one of the commitiees, a machine 
for husking and shelling corn is mentioned, which took the 
premium of ten dollars. Ina late number it is again. no- 
ticed, accompanied with an extract from the Maine Cultiva- 
tor, in which the editor bestows high commendations on the 
machine and the inventor th hn dder Agate, Be 
Now, Mr. Editor, | am one who wishes.to see fair play, 

and even-handed justice dealt to every man, whether a som 
of Maryland, or of any other State; therefore, L consider. it 
due to an enterprising individual! to say that.the machine for 
husking and shelling corn, which has excited so much admi- 
ration on the Eastern Shore of Maryland for two years past, 
was invented and put in use by Mr. Hussey, the inventor of 
the, Reaping Machine. This‘is well understood onthe East- 
ern Shore by many farmers who have husked and ‘shelled 
their corn with this excellent machine, at the rate“of 40 bush- 
els shelled corn per hour; and cf 100 bushels per hour of 
corn previously husked. In making this explanation, the 
writer of this is alone actuated by a love of truth and justice, 
as it is too well authenticated to. admit of a. doubt, that Mr. 
Hussey is the inventor-of the machine so well known in this 
vicinity as the Corn,Sheller and Husker; and. 1} shovld ad- 
vise him to advertise it.in your paper without delay. ‘It is 
nota little-strange, that, while Mr. Hussey has bee wr ye J 
a decided impression at’ home by husking and pings 
by machinery, he should, through a neglect of advertisi: 
suffer another to make the impression abroad. I am info 
ed that a large number of these machines have been put in 
use this fall past, and that there is a constant and increasing 
demand for them atthe manufactory in Baltimore... 

_ By giving this a place injyour valuable paper, you willdo 
but justice to Mr. Hussey, and gratily’ . A Sunsomines: 


The legislature of Va.’ has passed an act'suspendiig the 





forfeitures incurred by the banks of that State, for suspend- 
ing specie payments, until the Ist day of March next, 
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anticipations of the 
success of d ai ia f Ann’s ‘co. 
as i , sees by the:preceed- 
ings wéigivebelow. “The times of thegentlemen 
who were in attendance, and who have been appointed to 
conduct the affairs of the society formed, are sure guaran- 
tees will crowmitheird . Phere can be 
no in stich matters when we see such’ men’s Mr. 


‘We do hope that the men of intelligence and enlightened 
_ patriotism who are to be found in every county of our 
wn, as well'as the neighboring States, will reflect upon 
the respensihility under whieh they should rest, to be set- 


@nce has shewn that wherever agricultural societies have 
‘been formed, and ‘conducted with any kind of vigor, the 


ewhich ‘we ‘continually find in our exchanges, of their do- 


“value, where by the'interchange of sentiment, exhibition 
of stock, and a generous rivalry in regard to the greatest 


“that section of country, naturally sterile, far more prolific 
than others enjoying a more genial climate and naturally 


sare gathered together,’ is more potent than individual ef- 


. Yeuméd—where too much expense is not incurred—where 
E> “the shadow is not grasped for the substance—where a pas- 
; “gion for extended experiments does not outstrip and leave 
‘common sense behind—we may expect to derive much 


-are-counties and distriets of New England much indebt- 
veto them for the superiority which they have attained. 
Werkshire in Massachusetts, was the first to institute, and 
Aras been the longest to persevere in her agricultural soci- 


‘fo the United States in fertility and production. Ten thou- 


In the West, too, we see-the beneficial effects of these 
associations, in the flourishing condition of those States 


strikingly the libérality and zeal with which 
‘on improvements tending to advance the agri- 
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To the same for his Table Linen 6dollars 
Wm. Caownte, for thetben sonal at's alter Cup, 10 dollars. 


In Tennessee we find the same, zeal.manifested—iAt}a 
meeting. of the Williamson ‘County ‘Agricultural Sopiegy 
in October, commitiees were appoinited'to furntsh the so- 
ciety with reports on the folfowing subjects : 

1. To inquire int » the importance, necessity and advantage of giv- 


meavo'! lure. ‘ 

2. On the present state an‘ future improvement of Neat Cattle. 

8. On the best mode of Wintering Cattle. 

4. Op feding ard moragement of Sheep in the wiater; and 
what kind + fsheep is best suit/d to our climate, and will best an- 
swer our purpose. 

5. On the most approved plan of stall-feeding cattle. 

' 6. On the most advantageous method of raising and fattening 
Hags. 5. . oct 

7. On the best vegetable or root crops for feeding Cattle and 
Hoge, and the feat m:nner of cultivating the same 

8. On the proper time to cut (lover, and the best method of cur- 
ing it; also what kind of mavhinery is best suited for gathering the 
seed 


9. On the growing of Mul! erty Trees, and the Silk Culture, &e. 

With these and a host of other evidences, which time 
nor limits allow to particularize, of the increased attention 
which is being paid to the-science of Agriculture in eve- 
ry quarter of the union, we would again and again most 
earnestly call upon the farmers and planters of Maryland 
and Virginia, to follow such laudable examples, and our 
word for it in a very short period they will realize a most 
salutaty advantage in the increased value of their own es- 
tates, and in the wealth and prosperity of the State. 


AcricuLturaL MEetine. 


At a meeting of the farmers and other citizens of Queén 
Anns county, (Md.) convened at Centreville, on Tuesday 
the 16th inst, for the purpose of organjsing an Agricultur- 
al Society,on motion of the Hon. P: B, Hopper, Gen. 
Thomas Emory was called to the Chair, and on motion 
of Col. John Tilghman, Thomas ‘C. Browne was ap- 
pointed Secretary. f 

On motion of the Hon. P. B. Hopper, that a committee 
of five be appointed to draft a Constitution for the regu- 
lation and government of the Society, the Chair appoint- 
ed Hon. P. B. Hopper, Col. John Tilghman, Jacob Win- 
chester, Arnold Jacobs, and Thos. Wright, 31d, Esqrs. 
said committee. : 

The committee having retired, in a short time returned, 
and reported a Constitution, which, after sundry amend- 
ments, was adopted in the following form : 

Constitution.—Article Ist. The society shall be cal- 
led the “Queen Anns County Agricultural Society.” 

Art. 2. Section Ist. The officers of the society shall 
consist of a President, three Vice Presidents, one to be 
taken from each of the original election districts, a Secre- 
tary and a Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. Twelve Directors from each of the original 
election ‘districts, with -the above named officers, shall 
constitute seperate Agricultural Boards, in each of said 
districts. 

Sec. 3. The officers and directors shall be elected an- 
nually, but in case of no election at the annual meeting, 
they shall continue in office until others are elected. 

Art. 3. The President, when present, shall preside at 
all meetings of the society, and of the Agricultural Boards, 
superintend the general concerns of the society, call spe- 
cial meetings of the same, and make such suggestions from 
time to time as he may deem proper. 

Art. 4. The seniority of the Vice President shall be 
determined by lot at time of their election, and the senior 
Vice President, who may be present at any meeting, shall, 
in the absence of the ‘President, act as President pro tem. 
And it shall farther be the duty of the Vice President, in 
the absence of the President of ‘the society, to preside at 
all the meetings of the Agricultural Boards, in their res- 
pective agricultural districts. 

Art. 5. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of 
‘the society, conduct the correspondence of the same, keep 
a list of members, superintend all publications that may 
be ordered, and give due notice of all public meetings. 
Art. 6. The Treasurer shall keep the funds and.pro- 
perty of the society, also a regular account of all receipts 
and expenditures; he shall pay money only upon the 
ortler‘of the President, céuntersigned by the Secretary, 
and shall exhibit tothe society'an ‘annual report (or of- 
‘tener if required) of the state of the society’s funds. 





‘Art. 7. Sec.'l. The'sdciety shall hold quarterly meet- 


ing way at ntionjto Moaibaltays eqadoped pre the umprove- 





ings at Centreville on the last Mondays in April, Jal - 
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Sec. 2. A member may resign his membership by 


searages to the Treasprer. 
Art. 9. The society may elect ‘honorary. members 


nual meeting. : 

Art. 10. The society shall have power to pass b 
for the regulation and emanaans or the pac mg a 

Art. 11. The boards of agriculture shall -meet 
saonth in their respective agricultural distriets, at such 
times and places as they may designate. ' 

Art. 12.°This constitution may te ‘altered oF ament, 
at any quarterly or annual meeting of the-society, 

On motion of Hon. P. B. Hopper, that a 
of five be appointed to nominate officers. for.the Secre 
and directors for the respective agricultural boards, the 
Chair appointed Hon. -P. B. Hopper, R. B. Carmichael, 
J. Winchester, James Merrick, and Arnold Jacobs, Esdts, 
said committee. 7 

The committee after consultation reported the follow. 
ing officers and directors, which report was adopted. 

President—Wm. CarmicHak-, Esq. 

Vice Presidents—Gen. Tuos. Emory, Mr. J. McKgy 
neY, Mr. Tuos. Carrer. : 

Secretary—Tuos. C. Browne. 

Treasurer—T uous. Wricut, 3rd, Esq. 

Directors.—Upper District—John Brown, Dre B 
‘George, Col. Jas. Merrick, G. Bedford Hackett, Johp 
Betts, Dr. W. Finley, A. Jacobs, Arthur E. Sudier, Gol, 
Jas. Roe, S. T. Harrison, J. A. Hall, Geo. N. Newndi, 

Middle District—Thos. C. Browne, Col. John Tilgh- 
man, Thos. B. Cook, Hon. .P. B. Hopper, V. Bryan, 
Ed. Tilghman, J. B. Thomas, Madison Brown, S.:4, 
Wright R. B. Carmichael, Peregrine Wilmer, Dr. W, 
S. Turpin, Jos. R. Cook. 

Kent Island Dist.—W. S. Hambleton, C. E. Skin. 
ner, Charles. Stevens, Pere. Winchester, E, Carvill, B.. 
W. Eatickson, J. Winchester, Dr. S. Thompson. + 

On motion of. Col. John Tilghman, 

Resolved, That the. proceedings of the meeting be sigh. 
ed by the Chairman and Secretary, and published’ in'the 
Centreville. papers. 
On motion of W. A. Spencer, Esq. the meeting adjourn 

THOS. EMORY, Chm,: 


ed. 
Tuos. C. Browne, Secretary. 





Cuttivation, or Mittet.—The following communi 
cation will doubtless be read with interest. It is from:the 
pen of a gentleman who is well known thronghout the 
State, and whose initials will at on¢e recommend his 
gestions to the attention of our readers.— Mississippi Fé. 

Near Jackson, Oct. 1839, 

Dear Sir :—Your favor relative to the cultivation of 
Millet in this State, is received ; and I will with pleasure 
furnish you with the result of my experience : 

In the fall of 1838, | proetired from ‘a friend in Ale- 
bama, one peck of seed, and which I sowed last spring as 
directed by him. I had previously learnt, in-a trip through 
Kentucky and Tennessee, the estimatfon in which it was 
held by stock-raisers in those States. Many of them as 
sured me that it yielded from eight to twelve thousand 
pounds of hay to the acre. And though the foed is coarse 
and rough, yet its astonishing product seemed to render its 
cultivation expedient for our mules and ‘oxen ‘and cattle 
generally, if for nothing more. Our winter range being 
pretty well exhausted, it is indispensable that we provide 
rough forage for our stock, from cultivation. 

I sowed the above peck of seed, on about three acres 
of ground, after breaking it with the plough both ways, and 
harrowed it in. One fourth of a peck to the aere is prob- 
ably sufficient ; and the first of March the proper time for 
sowing. It shoald be eut when fairly headed out:and in 
milk, for hay, which, in ordinary seasons, will bein July. 
Such as is kept for seed, must remain until jt fully matures. 
From those three acres, I have cut upwards of fifteen 
thousand weight of ‘hay, and find that horsés, mules and 
cattle are very fond of it. 

I am much pleased with its cultivation, and shall, en- 
large my crop. It-seénis to me preferable to oats; be 
cause it yields more; and is better’ winter food. 





Foop ror Hocs.—Until the grasses: are introduced, 
and meadows or fields established, we must look tome 
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pumpkins, cymlings, squashes, &¢. for food for hogs, 
wae spring, summer and fall; andito the various roots, . 
warrots, potatoes, &c. Those who feed with.corn 
sain will find. their hogs half fed and half starved, or will 
incur.an expense nearly equal.to the value of the hog.» 
Anacre of cymlings/will supply two or three bushels 
aday for as many.months; and ata season when green 
food is most ed. There is scareely' any planter who 
‘ay not, with, ordinary care, prepare turnips, pumpkins 
pe in abundance. and to spare, Why then 
should we neglect them ?—id. An: Inquirer. 





. WinTeRinG SHEEP. 
The season has arrived when sheep require a little of 


our time and attention. If these are now bestowed with 
subsequent ordinary care, sheep. will pass through the 
winter with a trifling loss. and much to our advantage.— 
For want of attention at this season of the year, I have 
geen flocks almost entirely, destroyed, while their 
owners blamed their bad luck, but not their bad manage- 
ment.—Sheep, to do well through the winter, must ‘be in 
good condition when they. begin it. If they'are-so, they 
pass through it without difficulty; but if they are poor at 
thie season, good provender and a regular supply of it will 
not insure them well through. To see then, that our 
sheep have:heen well taken. care of during. the summer 
and fall, is an important step with. the, farmer, and which 
would be a great saving both in sheep and fodder.—It is: 
wrong to permit them to ramble over the fields later than 
about the first of December, because at that time there is 
little nutriment in the scanty herbage on which: they feed, 
and the grass itself had better remain on the stem to pro- 
tect it during the frosts and winds: of winter, and prepare 
itfor an early and vigorous growth inthe spring; besides, 
as.the supply to the animal is small and innutritious, 
there is great danger that there will be a falling off in its 
fiesh, which it can illy spare, and which:to its:subsequent: 
existence it is so necessary it should retain. 

«Ihave frequently thought that an’ open December, 
which is. so often. wished for by the farmer to save his 
winter’s supply of hay, is more prejudicial to his sheep, 
when they ramble over the fields, and to ‘his: own: interest, 
than he is generally aware of. It. would, certainly com- 
port more. with. real economy, if he; were to bring up his 
sheep by the 10th of December into winter quarters, even 
if the weather should remrin warm and the ground un- 
covered. If they lose flesh at this time, they ‘cannot re- 
gain it unti! spring, and the mortality ‘whieh it sometimes: 
costs flocks of sheep, .is imputable to this cause. 

Sheep in winter should have sheds: the preservation 
of their. health requires this indulgence, and nature 
prompts to it. Let me ask, if they have the choice, do 
they remain in the open air ina storm? No—they as in- 
stinctively run to their covering as a man does to his 
house, and if. they do not require it quite as: much, they 
appear as grateful for the shelter. For a flock of poor 

epa protection from the weather: is all important— 
Those in good condition do not so much want it, as they 
have a better coat both of flesh and wool; but for them it 
is likewise useful, anda good farmer will. not omit to give 
all the requisite shelter. 

As soon, as the sheep are brought into the yard, the 
different kinds. of lambs, ewes-and. wethers, should be 
carefully separated and kept during the winter apart. It 
is importsnt that those in one yard should be nearly of a 
gjze as practicable : for by being so, there are no strong 
ones among them to drive the weaker from their proven- 
der, All will feed alike and do well. 
likewise to be as small as we can conveniently make them. 
It\is an invariable rule that a small flock does much bet- 
ter than a Jarge one, even if both, according to their num- 
ber, are fed equally well, Ifthe flocks in each yard can 

reduced to between fifty and one hundred,.so much 
the better; and it is a great desideratum to make them as 


- few as fifty, if it can in any way be effected. It is. like- 


wise necessary to have a separate yard for old and poor 
sheep, and.if there are any in the flock that do not subse- 
quently do well, they should be removed into what is 
sommonly called the hospital. These hospital sheep, by 
being few in number, having a good warm shed, a sheaf of 
oats, or a few screenings from under the fanning mill once 
a day, will soon begin to improve and. do well. I have 

my hospital sheep ina better condition with this care 
by spring than any other flock, and J must say that for the 
ust three seasons, my sheep were in a better condition 
when I turned them out of my yard in the spring, than 


‘he answered,—* What have you to do with the diseases 


The flocks ought | - 


Sheep ought to be rather sparingly: than. sumptuously 
fed, three times a day, out of racks, to prevent them from | 
running over and trampling oa the hay. As 'soon as one 
is seen in any of the to. become ‘thin,.it ought to 
be removed at once into.the hospital where it will be bet- 
ter fed. If you.neglect to.do this soon, it willbe: too late;| 
and you will suffer loss;.for.a: sheep-onee reduced to a 
certain point cannot be recovered. It is good to give them 
a feeding of straw or pine tops, if you please ; itinvigor-| 
ates their healthand makes a change in their food. They 
ought all to be daily watered; and if your hay has »not 
been salted, they ought to have a lick of salt occasionally. 
By adopting these rules, you will save all you sheep; or 
you will not lose more.of them: than: you would of the 
same number of horses and cattle. . They will have.no 
disease arnong them. I have often thought of an observa- 
tion made to me ‘by, au experienced wool-gtower from, 
whom. J asked for information. of the disease.of sheep ; 


of sheep; take care of them and you will have no,need for ' 
remedies.” This observation struck me as. strange at the’ 
time, but subsequent experience has amply confirmed it. 

And now, what will the farmer. gain by keeping his 
sheep well? . In the first place he will gain in his hay;— 
a fat sheep will not eat as much as a poor one; he: will 
save al) his grain—sheep in good condition do not require 
any. In the mpc oe he will save all his .sheep—he 
will have more and better lambs. in. the spring; and in 
consequence of it, he will have several ounces of wool 
more on each sheep; and what is better than all the-rest,: 
he will in the end. save himself-loss and anxiety. . The 
saving will at. least be from one-eighth to- one-fourth. of; 
the value of. his flock, and all this. by attending to a’ ne~ 
cessary work in due season._—Farmers’ Cabinet. Ay» 





Bone Manure. 

In many parts of the country large quantities. of bones 
are wasted, or sold for exportation at a low price which 
might be profitably. convented‘into manure, and as it pos: 
sesses gieat virtue according: to. its bulk and weight, it wilL- 
be very convenientto carry some distance if necessary from. 
the manufactory. From the following article in the British: 
Farmer’s Magazine, our readers will learn the price of this, 
manure in England,.and from these facts they will. see: 
of how much value bones are when ground for manure. 

Large quantities of bones are sold in some parts of this 
country at four dollars per ton, and carried to other coun- 
tries ; there a part is selected for knife handles, some part 
is used for ivory black, and the-rest is ground and used for 
manure, and for this purpose it is considered one. of the 
most valuable articles. 

We know of but. one mill in New England for grinding 
of bones, which is in. Roxbury, Mass. by Nahum Ward. 
The price of ground bones, aa is stated in our:current list, 
is 35 cents per bushel; a bushel weighs about, 45lbs. of 
course a ton. of bone manure would bring at the above price 
about $15,50, which at the wholesale price, would give a 
large profit for manufacturing above.the price at which it 
is sold for exportation. cr at 

Oyster and clam shells as well as bones, can be conver- 
ted into a valuable manure by the same process-— Yan.F. 


Report on the value of bone manure in comparison wit. 
dinary farm-yard manure, by the Honorable Capt. W. 
Oxilvy, Airlie Castle: rts 
[The thanks of the Highland Agricultural Soeiety and 

the honorary silver medal were voted by the diectors to 

the author of this paper.] 

Mr. Watson of Keilor introduced the use of bone ma- 

nure into Strathmore, having seen it used in England. I 

am not certain in what yearhe begun to make experiments 

with it, or to employ it extensively, but I remember well 
that the deficiency of farm yard dung in 1827 (consequent 
on the almost total failure of the crop of the’ previous 
year) first induced me to try four acres of turnip ‘without 
other manure,sown with 15 bushels of bone-dust peraere, 
which | obtained from :Mr. Watson : it cost 3s. per bushel, 
or 2/. 5s. per acre. The crop of turnips on these four 
acres was at least equal to the rest raised with farm-yard 
manure ; but as the whole of the turnips’ were pulled, and 
the land receivéd some dung' before the sueceeding ‘crop, 
much stress.cannot be laid on the circumstance of the fol- 
lowing white crop and grass being good. 

Next year, 1828, encouraged by the former successful 
experiment, eightacres were sown with turnip, solely with 
bonedust; the soil a light, sandy loam ; -the-subsoil gravel 





when I put them in in the beginning of winter. 


and sand, coming in some:places nearly ‘to the surface, 


ure. This field had been heReainn: iwith: @ erop of oar 
in 1827, after having been depastured six years principal~ 
ly by sheep. The She of bonedust a lil was 20 
bushele per-acre, the cost 3s. 6d. per bushel, or 2/ 10sper 
acre. Theturuip crap wasiso heavy, that, notwithstand-. 
ing the very light nature of the soil, it was jadged advisa>' 
ble to pull one-third for the feeding cattle, two drills pall’ 
ed, and four left:to be eaten om the ground by sheep.: 


The following year, 1839, these eight. acres:were. sown: 


with: barley and grass seed; and the product was 57 bolis' 
1 Se ebekon bolls 1 .bushel early, per acrey:of grain,! 
equal. in quality to the best in the Dundee } market, both» 
in. weight and color. ..Next:year,a fair crop of hay for’ 
that description of land was cut, about 150 stones.an acre 5” 
and though J. amnow convinced that the field should? 
rather have been depastured the first: year, yet the pasture: 
was. better than it: had ever had been kuown before for: 
the two following seasons, 1831 and "32: His worthy of 
remark, as a proof of efficacy of the bone manure, that in’ 
a small angle of! this field, — z | a es e 
cottager to plant potatoes, well duaged, and which, after’ 
cot eeeads was included in one of the flakings of sheep, 
and had (one might have supposed). thereby had at least 
equal advantage wath the adjacent bonedust turnip land, 
both the barley: and grass crops were evidently inferior, 
and this continued : to be —— ves ont ore — 
again ploughed up. A very* bulky crop of ‘oats has jt 
anes prey wer y upwards of eight: bolls per: 
acre, but no part of it is yetthrashed: - . "6 
Having detailed what:may be considered a fair experi+ 
ment during the whole rotation of the above eight acres,’ 1’ 
may add, that turnips-‘raised with bone manure, and fed: 
off with sheep, has now become a regular part of the sys: 
tem on this farm’ fifteen, twenty, and; last year twenty»: 


J | five acres were fed off, and invariably with the same fas’ 
| vorable results, with the prospect of being able to adopt a 


five-shift rotation, and.to continue it without injury to the: 
land. Every-person in the least acquainted. with the man-: 
agement of a farm, of which ’a' considerable ! 
consists of light, dry sandy loam, at adistance town-' 
manure; must be: awate of the importance ‘of this, from! 
knowing the expense at which such land 'was formerly’ 
keptin a.fair state of: cultivation; indeed, the price of- 
corn for.some years past would not warrant the necessary” 
outlay, and large tracts of land, capable of producing bar~_ 
ley, little inferior to that of Norfolk, must ‘speedily have’ 
been converted into sheep pasture, but for the in tion | 
of bone'manure.. - +: - sd oretlagter tT oot 

Nore. : For the last four’ years, 26 bushels of bone: 
dust have been: given to the acre; the price this year was’ 
3s. per bushel, or 22. 15s. per‘acre. any 





’ 


ITEMS—T he Baton Rouge (La.) Gazette says that the 
late heavy frasts, instead’ of injuring the cane, as had been 
anticipated, Rave been ‘rather beneficial, rendering it much 
sweeter, anid’ diminishing the amount of ‘labor necessary” 
in boiling. whi snalltie Cg 

The President’s message to Congress was delivered on’ 
Tuesday; 24th ult. It gives a’ very favorable’ statement of 
our foreign rélations, but’ is chiefly taken up with a dis-’ 
cussion of the banking system, and reiterating his views 
in favor of the Independent Treasury system.’ Pahigy 

The annual report of the Seeteétaty of the'Treasury to. 
Congress shews a balance in the ‘Treasury, Dee. 31, 1839, 
of $1,656,384. ‘The amount estimated as necessary for’ 
the service of next year, is “at least 31,152,106, of which’ 
itis computed that 20,000,000 will be expended within 
that year for ordinary purposes, or two ‘inillions and'three’ 
fourths more, ih¢luding the redemption of treastiry notes” 
—to meet which the customs, land ‘sales, and miscellane- 
ous services ‘are*estimated to amotint within the year to 
18,600,000; which with the above estimated balance’ will 
constitute the sum of 20,156,385, as the ‘efficient means 
for 1840—The Exports for the year ending Sept.’ last, is 
estimated to have’ been $118,359,600, being an excess o- 
ver those of 1838, of 9,872,388. ‘Of the whole eae 
only ‘17,408,000 were of foreign origin. The imparts'f 
the same period are estimated at about 157,700,000, be 
an excess to the large extent of 43,892,356 over those 
the previous year. - att ited Duals dee 4 

Mr. Vardy M‘Bee has been elected President of the Lou- 
isville, Cincinnati‘and Charleston Rail Road Conipatiy, m 

he ‘small pox is ‘its ra ‘ on; ” 
cases have been réported vy ia physicians, 22 of whiclt 
arlet fever is ‘als alarmingly 





which is very irregular, but in. general has a south. expos- 


have proved fatal: The scarlet 
provibein Philadelphia’ at present. 
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: Blew ‘ib Sis ‘From the London Farmer’s Magazine. ‘ 

Fae On rae Reamne aNd Feepine or Cattie. 
-  sdin-onr island,,where the domestic anunals enter so 
-  Tatgely: article of human food, a great part.of the 
farmer’s attention must be devoted to the rearing of them 
phe i their | ultimate use: requires ; 
- for every bestowed:on any kind of cultivation, and 
article.the farmer produces by the application of 
that labor, tends to the same result—the — production. of 
fgod-for man.and beast. Before the introduction of green 
crops;, a.very imperfect system of rearing prevailed, for 
want of succulent food far winter ; | animals could 
y be -brought'to market, and if kept through winter, 
lost during that time the.degree of condition they 
acquired during summer ; for hay and straw if used 
in profusion will not rear or feed the animals quickly and 
= The culiivation of green crops has complete- 
y altered the whole system, and has introduced an entire 
revolution, both in the cultivation of the land, and in the 
t of the domestic animals, a better and more 
regular supply of food has been obtained, and a vast ad- 
dition to the number and quality of every article produced 
on the farm. An improvement in the supply of food car- 
ried along with it corresponding improvements in the an- 
imals: themselves, and on. no point of rural economy has 
more skill.and exertion been shown, or more persevering 
industry exercised, than we have witnessed by many 
breeders in this kingdom in improving the qualities of the: 
antimals, by intermixing and engrafting the properties of 
the one. on the other, so as to develop and bring forth those 
qualities forthe use of man. Our breeds of cattle are nu- 
merous, but the various crosses and remnants of old breeds 
need not be enumerated, and they may be reduced to the 
few breeds that are now most approved, and from which 
we may choose for any sitvation in the kingdom. For 
all. rich soils and favored situations, the Durham breed, 
or short-horns, are preferred, and the long-horns are still 
kept by many excellent cultivators. Herefords and short- 
horns seem nearly balanced in merits, if we may judge 
from the prizes, awarded them. For.. inferior:lands we 
have the Devon breed, not surpassed by any cattle in the 
kingdom, and besides we have multitudes of nondescript 
animals, that do not fall under any class, but which are 
yet much used inall parts of the kingdom. -In Scotland, 
where great.numbers are reared and exported, the native 
breeds are three-—the Ayrshire which are evidently allied 
to the Yorkshire breed—the Galloways, or polled black, 
and the West Highland breed of horned black, shaggy- 
haired animals, which are tound with some little variation, 
all over the western and northern Highlands of Scotland. 
Great numbers of these animals are fed in England ; and 
an opinion is entertained, and my own experience goes 
far in support of it, that these mountain cattle pay more 
money per head and per acre, than any of our fine breeds, 
after all the improvements that have been made. The 
cost of production is small and the beef commands a high- 
er price in the market. In bringing cattle forward to the 
state when they are disposed of to the consumer, farmers 
have adopted two methods ; some prefer to breed and feed 
on the farm, a number that the farm can support, and 
others to buy yearly a number that they can afford to feed. 
The preference given to either of the methods would seem 
tobe, or should be, determined by locality and other cir- 
cumstances; yet caprice and fancy would seem to do 
much, for it is hard to conceive how two farms adjoining 
each other should be suitable to different modes except in 
the bare opinion of the farmer, ox how two breeds of ani- 
mals can be most profitable in similar cases, except in o- 
pinion only. In many situations the difference to be ob- 
served between breeding and feeding, is most marked, and 
it is very. fortunate that the diversity of opinion prevails in 
other places, for it affords a ready market for our moun- 
- tain breeds, which, if the case was otherwise, might not 
be so profitable. _ In choosing a native breed, the farmer 
. will be guided by the quality of the soil, the food he can 
produce, and by other circumstances, and much will de- 
pend on his own fancy ; but if he prefer to buy in, rather 
an breed, it will be found that the Scotch polled and 
fighland breed will pay more money than any oth- 
neral mis is. committed in not allow- 
tient time on the land in order to feed—not 
n months should be allowed, or twelve in 
y have been bought in, good condition. 
.now known to us, which if duly cul- 
suveculent food during winter, it is un- 
mer neglects providing a sufficient 
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with regard to the profits of the animals itself, but to the 
manure raised for the future benefit of the farm. But not- 
withstanding the long acknowledged profits of these crops 
and also. of improved breeds of stock, we find great ne- 
glect prevail on beth points ; for if we look mto Smith- 
field, or any other market, we find the improved animals 
bear a small jon to the others; farmers yet per- 
sist inv breeding very~unthrifty animals, and for want of 
green crops they are bred-and starved upon a system. In 
many cases, however, we find both breeding and feeding 
carried on systematically and profitably, with due atten- 
tion to the profits expected from the animal itself, from 
the attention and food bestowed, and also to the future 
benefits expeeted from the system. 

Cow-sheds ‘should be provided with calf-pens adjoin- 
ing, under the same room roof, where ‘the calves are con-: 
fined in separate apartments for one animal, and floored 
with boards, pierced with augur holes, that they may lay 
dry and comfortable: From these apartments they are 
brought twice or thrice a day to be suekled, led by a hal- 
ter, and tied, when sucking, to a rope extended alony the 
cow-shed. Suckling is always to be preferred to nursing 
by the pail ; when milk is exposed, much of the value is 
lost ; the gaseous fluids go off by evaporation, and the ap- 
pearance of the calves nursed by the two methods, is a 
sufficientdecision. Suckling is attended with less trouble, 
and an experienced cowman-will soon be able to judge of 
the proper quantity to’be alowed them. From January 
to June is the ‘proper time for weaning—early calves 
maintaining ‘a decided superiority unless greater en- 
couragement be afterwards afforded to the later ones. In 
situations where fattening for veal is found profitable, both 
weaning and fattening go on together; and even where 
cheese and butter are manufaetured, all the three may be 
easily managed, by allowing anumber of cows for suck- 
ling and a number to be milked for the dairy. Calves 
fed for veal must not be restricted in the quantity of milk ; 
for weaning, they must be allowed such a quantity as will 
keep them always ina sleek and thriving condition, with- 
out fattening them, for any fat produced at that time would 
be lost. An ordinary cow will feed four calves for veal, 
or make veal of two and wean three, much depending on 
the milky nature of the cow, and on the quality of the 
pasture. The various substitutes for milk that have been 
puffed abroad among farmers, have all proved an utter fal- 
lacy, only supplying the farmer with a few pounds of but- 
terand cheese at the expense of the animal. They never 
fail in producing a large belly and offal, an infallible mark 
of degeneracy and bad keep, in any animal, and in no case 
have we been yet able to improve upon what nature has 
provided the mother with in nursing her offspring. Du- 
ring that time the mother should form the chief object of 
our attention. 

In the month of May, when the weather has become 
warm, and theearliest calves will be turned out into a grass 
paddock of fine pasture, provided with water and shelter, 
and convenient to the homestead, and where they can be 
suckled twicea day. The cow’s pasture should be adja- 
cent if possible, and also well provided with water and 
sheltet, and laid down or improved for the purpose. The 
paddock for the calves may consist of one or two acres, 
and an orchard suits very well, the fruit trees affording 
shelter from the heat, and amusement in rubbing. A shel- 
ter shed is indispensable, with a dry well littered bottom, 
and may be so contrived, as to suit for lambing the ewes 
in the spring, which business will be concluded before the 
calves are turned out. The ewes lying all night in the 
paddock, will bestow a good top dressing, which must be 
attended to by rolling. At the age of 16 weeks the calves 


milk having been gradually reduced as the calves learned 
to eat the grass. As they are removed from the paddock 
the next oldest ones are turned out from the calf-pens, 


the latest calves as the paddock can maintain may remain 
in it for the season, to be near at hand to receive some bet- 
ter encouragements to raise them to an equality with the 
oldest. Nothing more disfigures a herd of cattle as to 
see them of different sizes and quality and colors, and in 


skill in the breeding and of care and attention in the nurs- 
ng and rearing. After the weaning season is. over, the 


uation may direct. 





quantity if he wishes to rear and feed profitably, not only 


will be ready to go to the pasture field, the quantity of 


and when the weaning season is near a close, as many of 


many cases of different breeds, showing a great want of 


milk for the remainder of the season may be applied to 
suckling for veal, or to make butter and cheese, as the sit- 
In places. where these articles are the 
stable produce, the weaning of calves will be on a smaller 


[Na 2 
scale; but on these farms some are weaned, td Whi bi th 
above observations will equally apply. ( = ba 
When the calves are removed from the home padddck:\! 
the best — on the farm will be given them, well wa.” 
tered. and sheltered if possible ; in many cases the afters’ 
math of a hay crop answers well. When fields are in per. 
manent grass, a shed with a view to permanency may be* 
erected in each field ata very trifling cost, and may be gg: 
contrived as to suit both cattle'and sheep. Where the [2% 
ternate system of farming’ prevails, a cotnet where thé” 
plough ree — he may be got, and a very useful shels® 
ter erected, Cattle of an should pasture to, and ~ 
the smaller the lots the balter: ” “es : 
By the end of October, the approach’ of cold weather 
will render necessary the removal of the cattle to the ome’ 
yard. Every farm is, or ought to be, provided with ¢ 
number of yards suited to its size and to the quality of the” 
soil, the bottoms level with that of the shelter-shed; raig.' 
ed above that of the yard, to throw the moisture outwards, * 
that. the cattle may lie dry; cribs for holding the Toots” 
given to cattle are ranged al »ng the subdivision walls, and” 
sometimes: placed in the shelter-shed under cover: the” 
most approved are of a square shape with a latticed ‘bo’? 
tom, which allows all moisture to escape. Buildings of 
stone and lime have been erected along the walls, bat they’ 
held water and sludge very much; wood is cleaner, and* 
where used, the bottom planks should be perforated with ° 
holes to discharge the water. Troughs of stone, of wood,’ 
or of cast iron,are placed across the division walls, so aa! 
to supply two yards ; and the water is conveyed in pipes " 
from a-pump, or supplied by ball cocks and pipes from a 
cistern placed aloft for that purpose, in some house of the" 
farmery, and to which the water is raised by a forcing” 
valve in the yard pump. Turneps are now mostly given’ 
in a cut state, and where straw is rank and abundant, it 
may be cut to shorter lengths, which will render it more’ 
manageable and easier of reduction. 3 
_ Into these yeards, properly furnished, the cattle are put” 
in lots of ages and sizes, varying in number from 3 to 7 
when feeding ; young cattle may be kept in greater num." 
bers. Most feeders now prefer the open yard to housing, 
though on turnep farms, a feeding house is very nececessa- 
ry where a few choice animals may be fattened, or a few 
inferior ones may be brought more quickly to perfection.’ 
Fresh straw should be put frequently into the racks, and” 
cabbages are a very proper article to begin the feeding of 
young stock for the first winter—These and tarnep tops” 
are given once, and better if twice a day, and continued” 
through the winter—if they fail, potatoes and beets are’ 
given in moderate quantities, so as to keep the young an- 
imal in a sleek and thriving condition, without any ten-’ 
dency to gorge them, or induce them to nauseate theit’ 
food. They should always show a keen appetite, and’ 
seem able to eat more than is given. The yards are fre- 
quently littered, thinly at a time, so as keep them dry and” 
comfortable, and also mix the manure properly. ‘The* 


dry around them, and the yards are of such a size as will 
admit of the cattle treading, dunging, and watering on ev- 
ery part. A very Common error prevails on this point, 
the yards are much too large, the straw lies dry and un- 
mixed in many parts, and the good dung lies huddled to- 
gether in other places. Space sufficient for the cattle to 
move about freely for air and exercise is quite enough, 
due regard being had to warmth in the shelter-shed.—An 
equal mistake with too much space lies in making the yards’ 
too small. ; 

In the month of May ofeach year the pasture fields will, 
be ready for stocking, when the different sizes and ages 
will be arranged by the best judgement of the farmer. In 
October of each year, the cattle will be turned into the 
fold-yards, and fed with ample allowances of roots and 
straw, and with the yards kept dry and comfortable. Ag 
the cattle increase in age, the fewer numbers must be put 
together in one yard, and during the third and fourth win- 
ter, they will be fed off and sold. I have recommended 
all calves to suck the cow for veal or for weaning, andI 
now mention that the treatment of any animal during the 
first year of its growth generally stamps its future distine- 
tion. If it be stinted in the quantity or in the quality of 
the food, future pampering will not recever its lost growth; 
and if it be well fed during the first year, and attain a good 
size, indifferent treatment afterwards will have much less 
effect. Ifa calf be well suckled, great attention is neces- 
sary during the first winter thatit receive such treatment 





time what it gained the previous summer. This result 


straw racks are shifted often, that the straw may not lie’ , 


~ 


af will carry,it forward, and that it does not lose in that — 
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often happens from want of winter food ‘of roots ; for 


= hay and _~ be in profusion, they never can 
the place of green crops. ’ : 

Maile of ws feeding must have a full supply of food, 
pat not to pall their appetites, which‘ must always be keen 
-gnd in full action. The food previously given to them 
should be'clean eaten up, or nearly so, beforeany more be 
jed, and the cribs regularly cleaned out and every 






“js.given by the break of day, and the 
-e darkness sets in-as. will allow time for the cattle to 
eat the whole during day-light, as any accidents from 
poving or choking have a better chance of being seen. and 

ied: A dry: bed in the shelter-shed, and in any part 
of the yard during dry weather, is indispensable. 
v' Opinions differ as to the most profitable age of feeding 
gar best breeds of cattle. My own experience agrees 
#ith the opinion expressed by Earl Spencer, one of our 
st authorities, that the age of four years seems the 


ast so long be- 


_most advantageous, as the most likely to secure the ut- 


most weight of the animal, and to avoid unnecessary ex- 
ditures in trying to obtain more bulk, and also the loss 
slaughtering at too early an age, before the animal hail 
yoached maturity. I have observed that a great part of 
oar cattle are starved on system—they are grazed and gain 
something in summer, and lose it in winter. The mise- 
rable appearance of young stock, both in the yard and in 
the fields, sufficiently support this opinion, and the case 
not be mended ull green crops are more extensively 
ieied We. know plants adapted | may. ‘say to al- 
most every soiljand it only remains to cultivate them. 
In.order to procure a thoroughly well fed and ripe animal 
itmust be gradually fed from the day of its birth, by good 
keeping, which will keep the body in a thriving condi- 
tion and full of juices, and also produce that mixture of 
tand lean so necessary to constitute beef of good qual- 
. Hence arises the well furnished animal in the 

s of the butcher, and from the starving system is ow- 


. ing the band quality of much of our animal food ; for un- 


less the animal be well fattened and regularly, the lean is 
dry and wholly wanting in juices, which can only be im- 
parted by a ripe state. The one-half at least of our cat- 
tle in market are not fat; they are starved in early years, 
and then for a short time they are tied: toa stake and 
gorged with food to produce an appearance quickly, and 
sold off to save expense; and hence arises the badly fur- 
nished animal in the hands of the butcher. An animal 
always in good condition is fattening gradually and profit- 
ably, the dung is of more value, and when the age of fat- 
tening off arrives, a small application of more food ends 
the process. A greater number of cattle is often kept on 


- efarm than it can maintain profitably—an erroneous poli- 


, but very common. 

I have observed that where a farmer chooses partly or 
wholly to follow the buying system in place of breeding, 
it:will be found that our small mountain breeds will pay 
more money than any other. In most cases, too short’ 
time is allowed them to feed, for the natural propensity to 
fatten has not been in them any way improved by breed- 
ing or keeping, and in that respect they, differ from our 
riew breeds. They are mostly fed very poorly in their 
ses and when transported to rich pastures, fat cannot 

laid instantly; but in course of time, if in fair condition, 
a year will be sufficient, but if bought in a lean state from 
droves, they should be on the ground for eighteen months, 
fed the first winter on half the full allowance of green 
food, well grazed the following summer, and fed off the 
efisuing winter—This is gradual feeding, and indispensa- 
ble,if we wish for good beef. The age should be four 
or rather five years when slaughtered. 

Oil cake, bean, and barley meal, oats, and other articles 
have been used in the feeding of cattle, but experience 
has long since proved that if the farmer will only try to 
Taise potatoes, heets, cabbages, and turneps in quantity, he 


needs no substitute, except in case of a failure of the a- 


bove crops. Straw alone is required for litter, and for the 
cattle to eat alittle when inclined. D. J 





_ The Jamaica Royal Gazette of 21st Nov. estimates the 
deficiency in the crops of sugar, coffee, &c. at one-third, 
hotwithstanding the favorable seasons, and abundance of 
the crops—the deficiency resulting from the want of la- 


‘dor (not labourers) to take off the crops. 





“There was a heavy gale experienced on. the Southern 
coast on Saturday night, 21st ult.at the time, of the great 
ow storm here, which did considerable damage. 


yemoyed. The first feed of pad pay sab rene or 








THE SILK CULTURE. «© 
Rey. D.,V. M‘Lean’s Experiment. 
an ( Concluded.) enten™a onde 

i have read with great regret many’ of the caleulations 
of the day on the subject of silk profits—some of them, ] 
greatly fear, are made'ptrely to subserve se/jfish enids—re- 
gardless of the ultimate consequences to the publie. Others 
are undoubtedly honest, but they are, I feat;too often the’ 
results which are wished, and desired, rather than those 
which have actually been realized. 0) or 

It is not the best'way to produce conviction in the minds 
of men, on a subject like this, to assume facts, and ‘then 
reason very dogmatically in regard to what may’be done; 
and what the calculator will do next year, oreven to take 
some very fortunate experiment made on @ very small 
scale, and then infer, because one cocoon will weigh so 
many grains; then 1,000,000 will produce so many tbs. ; 
or because one tree will yield one lb. of leaves the first 
year, and 100 Ibs. of leaves will make one Ib:‘of' reeled 
silk—and 10,000 trees will grow on an acre+—therefore, 
anacre will produce 100 tbs. of reeled silk ‘the first year 
—or because the 120th -part of en aere will produce so’ 
much—then a plantation of ten hundred and twenty acres 
will produce so much. {1 am pleased to see experiments 
made with all theaccuracy imaginable, even onthe ‘small-' 
est scale—good may result from them—but they are no 
safe guide for the practical man, who is-about to embark 
in a new buisness. I regard that experiment in this stage’ 
of the silk culture in our country, as valuable, wher it’ is 
made from a lot sufficiently large—when this lot is in an 
AVERAGE State of cultivation, and when the cocoons may 
be considered of an average quality. ‘Then, if this shews 
a reasonable profit, it will accomplish -more than whole 
volumes of calculation,or numberless very small experi-’ 
ments. | ‘The quantity of land named by the committee 1 
regard as sufficiently small for any satisfactory results— 
and should they continue the’ liberal policy of offering 
premiums the following year, I would respectfully ‘sug- 
gest wether the quantity of land from which the: experi- 
ment is made, ought not to be increased.- 

But to recur to to the matter of profit. The above shews 
us 48 lbs. of reeled silk, 16 oz. to the Ib. asthe product 
of anacre. If this- is worth, as I understand it now is, 
$6 per pound, then the gross proceeds of an acre will be 
$288. The first year, let it be remembered. Or if it 
should be worth but $4.50 per Ib. which is undoubtedly 
the safest price at which to rate it, the gross proceeds of 
an acre will then be $216. 1 i 

In regard to the cost of production, it is confidently as- 
serted by many, that it can be produced for $2 per Ib. 
Mine cost me much more than this. My experience, how- 
ever, satisfies me that it can be produced for $2:26 per 1b. 
and I incline to the belief that it may be produced for $2. 
Produced on the farm in a small way, the cost:will be next 
to nothing—the whole product will be clear gain. Now 
take the product of an acre as above stated, at $288, and 
allow this to be made at an expense of $2 per lb. you 
have a net profit of $192 per acre!! Allow the cost of 
production to be $2.26, and you still have a net’ profit of 
$180. Again—take the product at $216, (allowing the 
silk to be worth only $4.50 per lb.) and let the cost of 
production be $2, it gives anet profit of $120 per acre 
—but allow the cost of production to be $2.25 per lb.— 
the sum at which 1 know it can be made—and it still af- 
fords us a net profit of $108. This last, I am persua- 
ded, will be found more nearly to correspond with actu- 
al results. If the price of the silk is more than $4.50 per 
Ib. and the cost of production less than $2.25, 8s» much 
the better for the culturist.. Put the above results, very 
nearly, are produced in another way. The amount of help 
necessary to attend to one acre, or to 160,000 worms, 
would not exceed the value of two females, 12 weeks each, 
and one male, the same time—indeed, IJ do not believe it 
would require so much help—but admitting it should, the 
maximum average value of this help would be here, $3 
per week, including boarding—that is then the cost of pro- 
ducing 48 lbs. of silk, would be $108. And the value of 
that silk being as above stated $288, the net profit would 
be $180!! Or the value being only $4.50 per Ib. ; or the 
gross amount of $216, still the net profit would be $108 
per acre—exactly the result before stated—and this, let it 
be observed, is just $4 more than the result shewn by my 
experiment of last year: 1 believe, therefore, [have dé- 
monstrated, not by figures-and on paper only, but by the 
actual production of the silk, that every t culturist 
may safely rely on realizing a net:profit of at least $108; 


the firet . of $180: while the price of raw. silk con-. 
tinues whores ron And | ate pe ete G 
t not any reasonable man tobe satisfied, WAN WIS: 
—_ indeed J realbiade made the profits alittle lar- 
ger, but! Fcoald not:da it: .Other im our coun- , 
try, with their enormously large cocooris, may have been .. 
more successful, and may have hadipraetical results more. 
nearly answering the calculations usually made. Suppose _ 
I had taker miy 130 Ibs. of cocoons, and had: selected 8» 
Ibs. of the firmest‘und best, anil had reeled :these,and, no... 


| more, and the result had been, 4s.I have nodoubtit would, »; 


1 Jb. of reeled silkj:and then had: put forth: my statement, | 
saying,‘if I had reeled ail,and.all had yielded as we'll as’, 


| these actually reeled, then} would; have ‘had 64 lbs. per 


acre !—4thus increasing the profits in this convenient way , 
more than one quarter! would not this be:deceptive, and . 
would it not be calculated to mislead? Now, however, . 
there is no room for deeeption—all was actually: reeled, 
and is exhibited to the public. it est 

But 1 fear my antiety to exhibit this whole subject be- » 
fore the public in its: true light will. induce me to, write a. 
book, rather than a simple statement. The committee, | 
however, aware of the magnitude aod importance of | this . 
subject, and the eagerness of the public to obtain, minute | 
and authentic information, will J trust parden the dength , 
to which this communication extends... ' we Hadns 

Much is said in various quarters respecting the different - 
varieties of mulberry trees as food-for the silk worm. By 
some it is confidently*asserted that the multicaulis is infe- 
rior to the broad leaved Canton, to the Broussa,and to ; 
the hundred and one other varieties for which names are , 
invented. » Others go still further, and assert that the mul- 
ticaulis is inferior to all other species, the paper mulberry 
alone excepted, which the worm will’ not eat.at,all, and , 
that good silk cannot be made from the multicaulis, that- 
it is the least hardy of all species of the mulberry, (which, 
however, has never been proved,).and that the quality of 
the silk will always be in-proportion to the hardiness of 
the tree from which it is mace. 

Now | have no.theories to:sustain on this subject,and , 
I think personal interest has no influence on my opinions. ( 
I have indeed some 40,000 of these precious trees, a con- - 
siderable portion of which I would dispose of on reason-_: 
able terms to any gentleman’ who want the genuine. arti-* 
cle, but} think this cireumstance has no influence on my: 
judgement. | Other species of the mulberry may be good, 
as ] haveno- doubt they are, they may even be better than 
the multicaulis for any: thing 1.know to! the contrary. | 
One thing I do know, the worms:devour the multicaulis | 
leaves with great avidity—grow well—continues healthy 
—make good silk, in sufficient quantities to yield.a net 
profit per acre of $108 to $180. This they have done 
for me two years in succession. As to the quality of the 
silk, I do not profess to bea judge.» It-obtained the gold 
medal, at the fair of the American Institute in October’ 
last, and intellegent judges pronounced it superior. . 

Now: I say other varieties of the mulberry may make ' 
more and better silk than the multicaulis.' But Aas any 
individual actually produced more and better silk from 
any other tree, from a quarter of an acre? Until this is 
done the puble will be slow to believe that so many intel- 
ligent men are deceived, and that the multicaulis is good 
for nothing. : 

Let us judge the tree by the quantity and the quality of 
the silk which it produces, and at present, I-have no fear 
that it will be superceded by any other-kind. 

It is matter of great regret that men are: found profes- 
sedly friendly to the silk culture who, from self-interest, 
pre-conceived opinions, or even partial experiments, are 
distracting the public mind, or rather laboring to distract 
it, respecting the kind of mulberry to be used. 

The truth is, most or all the varieties in our country are ° 
undoubtedly good, and every extensive silk grower will 
undoubtedly be disposed to have more varities than one 
on his plantation. { can however, with the utmost sin- 
cerity and confidence, assure the public it is my deliberate 
conviction, that the morus multicaulis will be the prevail- 
ing tree for silk in this country, as well because it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the silk worm, as because great expense 
will be saved in gathering the leaves. The same amount 
of foilage can be gathered from the malticaulis, with pro- 
‘bably half the expense, that it can be gathered from any » 
other variety of the mulberry,’ © i" 

T entertain now an unwavering conviction that the silk” 
business will triumphantly succeed in our ¢ountry. ‘That 





it promises to do more for the comfort of the indigent and ” 
dependent portion of our community, ‘especially for ind 
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‘and to add more to the wealth of the nation 
. larger the ts. willbe thesrcond, and suc~ 
the ttees are jeft out through the winter, 
now will be, Icannot tell, as I have 
i m, every one must see the 

I believe it will be one-quarter to 
‘motives then, let me ask, are here furnished to 
otfibark in this business? Will not our farmers awake to 
their'trtie interest? 1 would not persuade any farmer if 
could; to give up his whole farm to the silk business, 
the friends of the silk culture do not desire to see any of 
the® present products of our soil diminished, we wish to 
etirich our natiom by adding another to the list of her pro- 
does without affecting any that now exist, Let the far- 
put a few acres of some hillside, or unproductive part 

of his firm in morue malticaalis, and thus add to his in- 
come a few hundred dollars ~ a wey = “saa he —_ 
scarcely perceive the cost. t his ters, one after 
another, if he has daughters, have shoovaile of his eocoon- 
ery in suecessive years, if these avails are not absolutely 
néetled'in the family. Jam persuaded that by the avails 
of silk, produced even on a small scale, many of our far- 
mers who are now in debt, whose farms are mortgaged 

to half their value, and who in nence of this are a- 

ble to do little more than live, will not only be free from 
débt, but will in turn have their money at interest, and 
what has been proudly said of Old Mansfield in Counec- 
_tieut may ‘be of them... Every daughter in the family 
of'adult years will also have her hundred or more dollars 
at interest, the avails of her own labour in the cocoonery. 

} would most earnestly call n multitudes who are 
eugeged in no-agrieultural pursuits ; who in consequence 
of the gréat revulsion in the times, are engaged in no re- 
gular business ; many who are depending on the precari- 
ows results of speculation in its thousand forms, let these 
abandon the uncertainties of speculation, the excess of 
which has almost ruined our country, and which, if suc- 
céseful to them, adds nothing to the wealth of the nation. 
Let all who are thrown out of business by the pressure 
of the times; all who are waiting for more propitious 
times in whieh to commence ‘business ; let all, ail such 
embark immediately in the silk culture. Let them occu- 
lands now uncultivated and idle, and thus secure for 
ves a stream of wealth, certain as the flow of the 

tides. A stream that wall and widen, on whose 
bosom they will: be borne, safely and surely, if not rapid- 
ly to affluence and fortune. ; 

——— whose lands in our me states are worn 
ont, whose enterprising sons are disposed to leave 
kindredend home for the far west, stock their worn out 
faeme with morus multieaulis, and thus make it more 
ptofitable for their sons to remain at home than go to the 
weet, — 

But a consideration which commends this subject to e- 

patriot, philanthropist and christian, is the great ben- 
as which Jy toflow from, its general introduction to the 
poor and dependent portion of our community. 

‘Even in our own owner country, there is a large class 
of iudividuals, who so far from adding any thing to the 
jem vand wealth, of the nation, are unable to support 

ves for want of suitable employment. These are 
itidligent females and ehildren, and the long list of the a- 


The numerous labour-saving machinery, the produc- 
tion of the present inventive age, introdysed into almost 
mS of life, has:thrown out of profitabie em- 
> vast numbers of pepe -_ — poor. 
‘many: worthy mothers of orphan children are con- 
strained to ply the needle through anxious days and al- 
sle safights, to keep those children from the 

while they are unable from the want of em- 
‘suited to their tender years, to do any thing to 

sist saffectionate mothers? How many females 
in a scanty and precarious subsistence 
of various soris: for a few. weeks, for 
swho during the remainder of the year 
inthe lowest poverty or absolute want. 
winters in the ouse, or live 
blentyand all this for the want 
Ono of the most crying evils of 
a — cane peel la- 
‘his arise y want of proper ob- 
to bestew.ihat labour. Indeed the secret 
¥ able, and insuring for it an ad- 

i, conaists in applying it to ob- 
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jects not only waltiable in themyelvés,autd suited te the 4- 

ility of those who perform it, byt which are capable of 
being made the means of increasing wealth. Now let 

hilanthropy exhaust itself; and where can it find un ob- 
ject that will secure to female labor such a reward, as the 
production of silk? Nature seems almost to have design- 
ed the production of the silk, for, female hands. The 
whole work from the feeding of the worm, to,the produc- 
tion of the most beautiful and delicate fabric, can be per- 
formed by them, and in the whole process their labour is, 
as valuable as the most athletic male. 


trivances for moving along by the shelves, can perform al- 
most the whole work in the cocoonery, while children 
gather.and bring them the leaves, 0.! will not the bles- 
sings of the multitudes ready to perish descend upon those 
who persevere. inthe midst of the moet unnatura) opposi- 
tion, m their noble efforts, to establish the silk culture in 
our Jand? 

In England alone, more than a quarter of a million. of 
her people earn their bread in the manufacture alone of 
silk. And with asoil and climate admirably adapted to 
the production of the raw material,a skill and ingenuity e- 
qual to that of England or any other country on earth to 
manufacture it ;—will American patriots be content to ex- 
haust.onr resousces in sustaining her population,—will 
they suffer our own labour. to remain unproductive, our 
own poor but meritorious citizens to pine in poverty and 
want ? How much longer shall we permit them to freight 
their steam packets with silken fabrics, crowd them into 
our market and take away in return nothing but gold and 
silver, and that too at a moment when the exchanges are 
largely against us, and when we are struggling almost to 
bankruptcy to equalize them? The production of silk in 
our. country is not now an experiment, and considering the 
vest interest involved in its extensive production, it claims, 
and it has,a right to claim the fostering care of our go- 
vernment in. any and every) way in which that care can be 
consistently bestowed. A brighter day, is dawning upon 
our country. Another great staple,is about to be added 
to her productions which will kindle joy and gladness in 
many a desolate heart, and pour a flood of wealth over 


our whole land. 
Freenorpn, N. J. Nov. 1839. D,. V. McLean. 





Diseasep THROAT or Cows—REMEDY FoR Hoove IN 
CaTTLeE AND SHEEP. 


I have relieved cattle from the disease in the throat as 
described by Mr. Joel Scott in his letter of the 12th Nov. 
publiehed.in your paper. 

Make a slit through the skin two and a half or three in- 
ches long in the centre lengthwise of the lower part of the 
dewlap ; raise the skin on each side of the slit sufficient 
to receive a piece of raw poke root, one inch thick, and the 
length of the slit: and take two or three stitches with a 
waxed thread tokeep the poke root in place.. Inflamma- 
tion, swelling, &c.. soon take place, assisting nature in 
relieving the diseased parts. If not sufficiently relieved, 
make a second slit, higher up, and insert fresh poke root 
—make a running issue if you can. 

If a cure is not effected, I recommend, (in a desperate 
case) the use of arsenic. Borea hole withapen knife in the 
part diseased, (low down,) three inches deep, and insert 
arsenic througha quill—as is done for Fistula. I have 
not known a case of Fistula, or Polievil that did not 
yield, to arsenic. 

To prevent Hoove in Carte and Sueep, mix thorough- 
ly, one bushel wood ashes, (sifted.) to each bushel of 
common salt, this mixture to be used as salt for stock as 
practised on the farm. Atall times. stock ought to be suf- 
ficiently salted,but at the periods most likely to.be at- 
tacked with Hoove, (which is early in the spring, or the 
time of first frosts in the fall,) increase the supply of salt 
andashes. The alkadi from the ashes destroys the acidi- 
ty in the stomach, preventing the accumulation of gas. 
have thus used ashes with salt for steck, upwards of twen- 
ty years, and in all that time, have lost:but one animal by 
Hoove, and that was supposed to have oceured in conse- 
quence of omitting the ashes in one or two saltings. | 
perfer salting on the ground, a double handful in a place, 
25 to 30 feetapart. J use the mixture for horse and hog 
stock as well as for cattle and sheep. Lewis Sanpers. 

Grass Hiius, Ky. 5th Dec. 1839. Franklin Far. 


The highest price paid for 





, this season, at Terre 





Haute, Indiana, is $2.76 to. 


Even the aged and infirm, by the aid, of ingenious cor- | , 
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From the Mother-' and Young Ladi-s’ Guide, a 

EXTRACT. FROM AN. ADDRESS, ' ~~ 

Deliverei. before the .Bristol, R; I... Mat.. Assoe.,. Rem 
Thomas Shepard, 4 , 

Always keep a watchful aye over the dress cher, 
— Labor incessantly to. copvince them that, of pewderem 
ward adorning of the body that will ensure: them the res 
and the esteem of the virtuous and the good—but the in 
adorning of the heart and the mind, with knowledge amd’ 

An amiable temper, a cultivated mind, 9 pure heart ig: 
them of far more value than the richest dress, with chaind of 
gold about the neck, and the costliest pearls pendant Frome the 
ears., In moverating their desires in this respect, your OWN egy, 
ample will do more, than, ali you can, say. 

wt onthis point! amfar from, being rigid. 1 di 
see misses in their jeens dtessed out in in-all the taudry tin 
of princesses, because I think it, fosters pride, and diseg 
weakness and vanity fh their mothers. On the other haj 
I dislike to see negligence and slovenliness in the apparel of 
ladies. Let gond taste; combined with economy, come in tg: 
regulate this matter; and there will: be no didteuley Your 
hiers will go out and.rewarn.and no one will: think obygy; 
ing. upon, what they have. on. mt 
_ Butof one thing mothers cannot be too careful—and, thes. 
is, to see that their daughters do not elopefram their ch 
and toileties undressed, [ mean not in a state of entire bug. 
partial nudity. . 

A trustee of one of our female seminaries was recently ask, 
ed by the Preceptor, at'the close of an examination, how ke 
was pleased with the appearance of the young: Indies? Hy 
replied, ‘very well with onewxeeption. lam sorry to per 
cetve that (wo of the misses, in the agitation of preparing fay: 
the occasion, have this morning forgotten to dress themselves 
It has, been my misfortune not unfrequeanily to see y, 
ladies abroad, the daughters of professedly pious mothers, wi 
such exposure of their persons, as ‘that a description of th 
would be eonsidered as a breach of modesty in this assenbl 

When a young lady appears abroad in'soch a state, the first 
thought among the sober and reflecting is, who is her mother} 
Oht as you value the reputation ot your daughter, seek ‘nog 
to display. a fine form and a fine skin to the gaze of the world}! 
at the expense of her modesty, and, your. own common sensay, 

* + * . > * ® 
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Much may be done by mothers 19 render the dre Ni 
daughters promotive of health, rather than of Batanga 
disease. Let every mother early set her face decidedly a 
gainst a system of dress, however fashionable, which so I 
fines a vital part of the body as to prevent the internal orguee 
of life from healthful action. 1 confess myself utterly inea 
ble of doing justice to this subject. But from a ling reflection;: 
{ am convinced that the victims of what is termed «4 
laging,”’ are about as numerous as the victims of the cup. : Ie 
is true, the evil in the former case does not appear before us) 
in such open, horrid, and inhuman forms, but its work off 
death is none the less frequent and suse by being more retired. 
and secret. Why sacrifice health and life, the greatest earths 
ly blessings granted us, to a perverted sense of beauty . 
furm?. We ofien commiserate the poor Chinese female’ in- 
fant, whose feet are early compressed with bands of wood and’ 
iron, so as prevent them from attaining more than’ the growth! 
of a child of six weeks, But while we are doing this, we are: 
actually applying the wood,and the iron,and whalebone in ads: 
dition, with all their binding force, to a part of the body. fax 
more essential to healih ana comfort, and life, than the feet, 


How absurd—how ridiculous—how criminal! You have. 
heard of the flat head Indians beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and [ am informed one of them is on a visit to New England, 


with a Missionary of he Methodist Church, And should he 
visit this place, | have no doubt we should all deeply sym-" 
pathize with bim in the suffering to which his childhood hadb 
been subjected by the compression of his head into the shape! 
of a trangle. But bow can even this perverted taste of aieme 
vage tribe, 19 point ot painfuloess and distortion, be compares 
ed with that odious custom so prevalent among us of coms: 
pressing the ‘human form divine’ into the frail ligament of ap 
insect. If nature’s perfect work must be altered by human 
device, we say let it be of the feet or the head, rather than of 
the chest, where are located the most delicate organs of life 


Be careful that your daughters do not early imbibe the imé, ° 


pression that a thorough domestic training in the business: of 
the kitchen is of trifling importance, if not absolutely de 

tory to their respectability, Such impressions in misses of sixe 
teen are very common. 
your own experience bears ample testimony. Save your 
daughiers, if you can, from the mortification and misery ofen- 
tering upon the care of a family; destitute of a knowledge of 
what are the first principles of domestic economy. If they fed 
that such early discipline is degrading, you can appeal to one 
of the most popular female semivaries in the land, where the’ 
business of the kitchen and the washroom is made a prom! 
nent branch of acquisition. 

Be careful to maiotaian a watchful supervision over the 
books introduced into your houses for reading by your 
children. Ourcommunity is now literally flooded with bool 
aad many of them ofa positively pernicious-tendency. Your 
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But how false and mistaken they.are,” 
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rs:‘havesbo'time to be wasted in poring over ‘works of 
, Bat your doors agaiastevery species of novel reading. 
dus itithaence upon the mind is very like that of intoxicating 
grink-upowthe body. ‘Ir produces excitement, a feverish thirst 
I edjor ments, fiaagingt ‘pleasures. ‘It fits the mind 

t 


p= ag atty other’ world than this. + wp Ue 
“ho what ‘you can to cultivate in the minds of your older 
ren miable dispositions, stroag attachmentso home, and 
a submissive temper noderall circumstances of life. - *"ath- 
voke nét-ydur'dhildten’ fo’ ‘wrath least they be discour- 
Sedan we’ tray ‘apply ‘thé’same exhortation ‘to “mottiers, 
vto'their datiztters.-AlWways keep ydbrselves in a 
and pleasant frame of mind, and you wi meprese 

dn moral image on the mindsof your offspring, . W 

ave out of humer, seek to calm them as soon as. possible. 
#A soft answer turneth away wrath.” Let it) be -your ‘con- 
‘ptant im to train your children:to govern themselves, to be- 
‘geome early inured to self-control. “He that ‘ruleth his own 
pint," says Solomon, “js better tain Ne that taketh'a city.” 
_ Bbaally, 4et-it'be’ your cdnstant endeavor, and’éarnest, un- 
ceasing prayer, that your elder childrén may become decided 
dy piovs. Peach théin that this is the great crowning excel- 
lence of character. Without it, there iy a blaok in their cha- 
“acters which nothing else can fill. Are they given to indul- 
‘of pride and wake? i ~ cure ~ tl 
they exposed to fits of passion eligion will subdue 
TT eanie feeling. Avrethey given to impatience under 


i 


jot and to ‘disregard of paternal authority? Religion | posed 


will: briag every: thing under subjection to the perfect taw of 
Mhirist. °O then be familiar with your daughters on this great, 
dhis el-importane there. - Clothe not the subject with ‘a for- 
i ‘austerity of manner, but hold them in an ‘accessible 
SEE ing. Ofien become their companion in the study 
4 the “Bible, take them with you to the Bible Class, sit 
b vg ‘py their side im the Sabbath School. And above-all, 
‘ray with aad for them statedly and fervently—relying on 
eheering promise that your ‘Heavenly’ Father is‘more wil- 
in to give his Spirit unto those that ask him, than parents 
teto give ood gifis unto their children. Mich, much have 
TEASON 10 nore for'in behalf of your offspring, in the de- 
Ton tad faithfal application of such means, ** They ‘sliall 
wup'as willows by the Water-course.” “Your sons shall 
+ ants grown Up in their youth, and your daughiers as 
“Porher-stones polished alter the similitude of a palace.” 


LATEST NEWS, 
Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

New Yor, Dec. 28.—From all parts.of the world the 
storti Hds' ‘blown ‘in news upon us—Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America. 

From Canton, July 24, we bave dates, with accounts of the 
sta of the prohibition of British trade, no settlement 





_of difficulties having .been effected, and no prospect of a set- 
“fement. .The British houses expelled from Canton are in 
Auiging in strong feelings of jealousy towardsthe Americans, 
‘who were permuted to remain behind. ‘The British were at 
Macoa, and so’'was the American Consul. © It was said and 
d in Canton that the Emperor was highly indigdam 
with Lin, his High Commissioner, because the Commissioner 
had‘Téd him fo believe falsely that the opium had been peace- 
ably Surrenderéd, and that no difficulties would grow out of 
what had been done, whereas he now tearnt that:it was ex- 
torted from foreigners by violence and by threats, on account 
of which he was alleged to be angry. Admiral Maitland, 
with a British fleet, was expected, and also two French ships 
of war, the Astrolabe and Zetee. ‘The U.S. vessels were yet 
iqhere, Opium, it 1s known, continues to be sold along the 
coast at all hazards. From thirty to forty vessels were at the 
“@uter mnchorage of China, which had come from England, 
‘Caléutta, and Bombay, none of which were allowed to en 
ter 


From Europe, by packet-ships from Havre and Liverpool, 
wwe have Havre dates to the 23d ultimo and Liverpool to the 
Mth. The packet-ship George Washington hovers off the 
‘ebast til! January 1, in order to take adVantage of the reduc- 
tion of duties then accruing on goods. A heavy galeis sing 
fig at her, but that does not much worry one of dar fine 
et-ships 

“Money Patfairs in England were gradually getting better. 

cotton market was quite animated, and the advance was 
from 1-8 to ¢ of a penny. Horrible distress existed in some 
of the British manufacturing distriets, particularly in Notting- 
sham, bread being high, and labor not in demand. The in- 
tended marriage of the Queen is officially announced in the 
London Gazette. 

From France and the East there is nothing important. 
Phere’ was'an unfounded timor of the death o! Prince Met- 
ternich. The Spanish Cortes is dissolved. $700,000 in specie 
had reached London ftom Mexico. ‘The Augsburgh Gazette, 

generally good: authority, states that Mebemet Ali had con- 
“sented (o give up the Turkish fleet.:and-to content himself 
‘with'the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt and part of Syria. 
‘' Eyverrdot’ Markers, Nov. 26.—Cotton.—The demand 
“SotititiGed good tip 10 '‘Weiltiesday and the quality offered be 


Satie’. holders ‘were‘enabled to obtain an advance of fully 


pet'lb. ‘on the common to fair qualities of American, and 


hen [94d for 


4d on the common kinds of Surat, ‘The market. subsequent- 

ly has been well supplied, andthe operations of speculators 

having in a great measure ceased,.purchases have been made 

at a decline of 4u.on previous rates. ad 
‘Phe sales of -the-week- amount to 31,590 bales, (of which 

Kepioes bs Spear hae ean (ibe aaeter 18 
merican for shipment, and comprise 120, Sea Jsland at 

to " Std; #221.Mobile, Alabama 


30d ; 6740 Bowed 64d. 40 
and ‘Tennessee 6d ‘10.84d ; 11,400:New Orieans. 61 10-68d. 
bage, iachudinig 200 of 


Phe sales to-day:dmount to-about 3500: 
300 of American’ én” speculation. “The market *apon 
whole is ‘more'steady thaw’ at the close of the weer, tess Cot- 
‘ton ‘being offered for sale ;"the recividder Awiéri¢an ‘at 648, 
rleans.” On satiny 2000 Ee Sas sold. | 
 Lrverroot Corns Marker, Nov. 26.—The week's im- 
port of Wheat, as well. British as foreign, is small, but; we 
ave a supply of 17,500 bbls. of American Flour... Ofthe Jat- 
ter, and former imports from the United States and ibe Bal-, 
tic, 15,800 bbls were/duty paid ious to: Friday, when the 
import on "Wheat advancéd to 20s. 8d. per qr. ‘ 

A good portion ofthe liberated U.'S. flour has found buy- 
ers at 40s. to 42s. arid several thousand bris. bave changed 
hands, in bond, at..29s to 29s Gd, per barrel. There is now 
lide offering. ‘This morning 1000 bris. of American super- 
fine Flour were sold in bond at‘ 29s. 6d, perbrl. © ~~ 

_. Havas, Nov. 23.—The flour market is flat, aod only afew 
bbls. of Americaca-were retailed at 48f. re nOfdis- 
‘to lower their pretensions 'to meet the views of buyers, 
whio offer only ‘40f, the quality not being fine ; little business 


is therefore doing. oa 
STILL LATER. ; 

New Yorx,' Dec: 29.~The Louis Philippe, packet-ship, 
from Havre, Dee. 3d. is below, and the Mediator, trom Lon- 
‘doh, also, “Mr.“Webstér and his’ family came “passengers in 
the Mediator, and great the Astor House. ~ te 

By the Havre packet-ship we have later dates both from 
Paris and Lendon, but the news is far from being important. 
The last. news from the: United States, received in. bagland, 
was deemed much more favorable. ‘I'he Chartists in Wales 
continued their agitations,‘and the military Were moving about 
in different directions. In the Journal'du Havre, ‘Dec. 2, | 
sée it stated, as' from the’ London Morning Herald, that Lord 
Palmerstone has addréssed a note to the American Minister, 
(Mr. Stevenson.) announcing the intention of the British Gov- 
ernment to blockade the ports of China,.if such a measure is 
deemed absolutely necessary. This is considered important, 
for we already learn, by the way of China, thatthe British 
merchants now at Macao are not at all satisfied that the A- 
merican merchants should ‘participate ina trade from which 
they are at'present excluded. 

: cotton market at Havre had slightly declined on the 
30th ult. 

Liverroot Corron Manxer, Nov. 27,—Sales on Mon- 
day, 3000 bales, without change. 

avrg, Saturday 30th: Nov. 1839.—Corroxs.—By the 
packet ship Burgundy, which. vessels madean unusually ra- 
pid passuge, we received on Monday Jast. New York ‘dates 
to the 8th inst. the unfavourable tenour-of which, connec- 
ted with the gloomy'accounts from the interior, bas not only 
had the effect of damping the demand with us, but/has: qleo 
created a strong desire among importers to realise speedily. 

The aspect of our market, which fast ‘week assémed an _up- 
‘ward tendency, has, consequently, entirely changed, and the 
reverse is now the case. Notwithstanding, however, that 
prices have receded fully f.2 on all the United. States discrip- 
tions, the purchases are merely from hand to ‘mouth, aad ap- 
pear to be made with eonsiderable circumspection. The 
clouds whith ‘had before hung over the commecial horizons, 
but which only afew days ago seemed on the eve: of being 
dispelled, have therefore once more towered, and our stock of 
Cotton, instead of diminishing, as was naturally expected, has 
again accumulated; the arrivals during ‘the present month 
having amounted to 18,759 bales against 17, bales outgo- 
ings. 

> regards ouractual quotatiuns they are f 2a3 below those 
atthe commencement of the month. -We subjoin the com- 
parative table of the movement in our matkets for the first 11 
months of this year, eontrasted with former periods, showing 
a-monthly average of 19,333 bales in the outgoings (or 16,680 
bales United States,) against 24,074 bales:(of which 23,293 
U.S.) in 1838; and 21{924 bales (say 19,276 U.S.) in 1837. 

Sales from 23d to 30th Nov.: 1737 bales N-Orl. inferior to 
good fait 83 50f a 112; Mobile, infe. to fair, 85al 10f, 548 Up- 

and, inferior and ordinary to midfair and fair 90al O35; 86 Flo- 
rida, inferior and, ordinary to ordinary 87a94f. 

P.S. Dec. 2—The market is flat, and all American import 


articles took downward. 


_- DOMESTIC ‘MARKETS. } 

At New Orleans on the 18th, the stock of Cotton was "!3t,- 
‘SOT bales ; the exports from tie ‘13th to the 18th were-15.965, 
and the réceipts 20,654 bales. The accounts by the Liver- 
pool were received on the T7th, Which caused many holders 
fo advandée ‘fully 4c, but buyers refused to yield to the de- 
mand, and, in consequence, there were but. few.sales. . The 
sales from the 13th:to the 18th-were 10,500 at..64al0a,.. The 





demand for Sugar had fallen off, and it was dull at 4a5éc.— 


sold.from plantation’at, 18c; and 


Molasses remained at 95 a 7c. froin Levee 5, 12,000, gallons 
olasses remained at 25 a 27c a a9 ditred a ier 
The receipts of Flour were vn light, end_ the, stock in t 


+ 'y estimated at_not over 3000 bbls 

at 6 for the want of any. peculative, 
uocertainty in re to farther supplies. Me 
was down (6 £4 50a15, add new prime sold at 
54056; Oats, 378440. 


r foreign demand,and 


ie com, 


. the prige senna ad 


4040. di a’) Beart 

See be, ba Se 
» holders lav ¢ 

anes, afiet the Teerint Se ews.by ns hiverpoal: _ Fhe, last 






sales were at 8a9 3-4 for middl fair, "Thereywas 
considerable stir in he ewer produce bus is. nana 

4 At itmington, ve C. on uesday, To “4 = a 
low ds $1°75 per bbl; the décline being cauged by very large 
teceipts, about 5000 bbls. ‘the absence of large orders apd 
scarcity of money. Tar. temained, at 90c. , Lumber. was 
dull, and few sales at former quotations. ‘Timber was, held 
at ¢4a5. Shingles $1.50 for country, and 3a4 for contragt, 
aud very dull, as. were also all kinds of, Staves.» , 

At Nashvil i, on Re Bide eer aoa ty ic Ja ifot- 
ton was noticed, the highest figure at which average. 
could be sold being 76, ‘She commission houses Tapligued 
to advance $25 a t Ie on Cotton in store. + axon) 

At Louisvitle, in the week ending on the 2st inst, there 
was but a pene Sy go cnr pare one om 
wagons at 5c round; 7iD a 23c, and: a 8c; 
Feathers dull at 406 ; Flour dull at $4 a 44, but at sales 
could not be made at over $4; Ginseng 30c from wagons; 
Wheat declined to 62ic; Oats 374c;. Corn at the river 45¢ ; 
=e Ta8c; packers offered 34 and-4? nett for fresh pork; 

hiskey 4b a 34c; sales of 18 hhds., Tobacco at ¢5.. The 
Journal says—The weather is now very cold, and there is 
the greatest . probability of the river's freezing over. This is 
a sore disaster to business now. It will, keep: hack the .im- 
aes of Groceries, and add very.much to the pecupiary 

culties, . ‘ ere doval 

‘At the Philadelphia ‘Cattle Market, on Thursday, there 
were 300 beeves, the sales of which were dull, and ra 
frpin 96 to 8 per cwt., being a reduction of 50c since last 

eek. 

‘At the Brighton (Boston) Cattle Market, on Monday, there 
were 750 beeves, which sold at $6.59 for first quality,g6a6 25 
for second quality, and 44a5 3-4 for third quainy. 

“At New York, Saturday, 28th.—-There is no. improve- 
ment in. Molasses, it yet continuing very duli, A few bbls. 
New Orleans, new crop gold at 30c,and sweet Matanzas at 
23c 4 mos. Prime Turpentine continues scarce and is com- 
manding $2,75a2.874. ~ With inferior qualities the market is 
well'supplied and in limiréd‘demand, as are also other desc 
tions aval Stotes. “In Flour and Grain the market h 
presented rather an inactive ‘condition; Western Canal ‘is 
worth $5,75a6, and Ohio, via canal, 5.754a5,874; of South- 
ern the supply és limited, Georget. and Howard st. have been 
sold at $6; Rye Flour is ‘without change; Netydte rye is 
selling at 68270; Northern oats niay be quoted at 40 and 
Southern at 27a30c; a sale ut 500 bushels ‘Nort. Bate was 
made at 69¢; with corn, the niarket is Jightly supplied ; o 
and anew ‘Northern is worth 56a63c, and Southern, old 
been sold at 59¢ wt. The arrivals of Cotton, Friday, are ¢s- 
timated-at 2000 bales. ‘There is a fair demand for Georgi 
at ~ Liverpool classification !0atO4c ; 'N.' Orleans do: ‘108ad. 
Flour is very dull. . ! 

‘At Savannah, on the 2h, the improvement conseqaent 
on the intelligence from Liverpool was not maintained.— U: 
land Cotton vie receded from the quotations of last week, 
in the higher qualities 1-8a4, and un the lower 3-8c per I! 
although the business transacted has been to a fair extent as 
follows: 4974 bales, of which, 27 are at 7, 35 at74, 18 at 8, 
21 at 84, 33 at 84, 91 at 8%, 332 at 9, 294 at 91-8, 212 at 93, 
152 at 93-8, 1012 at 94, 728 ar 94, S2at 9 11-16, 692at 93-4, 
302 at 93, 912 at 10, 32 at 104. The demand for S.. Island 
is very languid, and prices continue to decline—the sales.of 
the week are only 7 at-22, 1 23, 5 at 24, 22 at 25, 15 at 26,8 
at 28. Sales of Corn from ship-board and store of 4000 bush- 
els at 70c. 4000 bushels Oats at 40c. “The demand for Rice 
since our tast has been very limited; ‘the sales amount to. a- 
bout 250 casks at from $2¢a3, principally at 23-4. 

Jt Charleston, laet week, there was an active demand for 
Upland Cotton, and sales of about 7790 bales ‘made at 8al0 
3-4, and one small lot at ttc ;—102 bales white Sea Island, 
sold 26 to 45c, and 74 Santees at 25 to $0; the stock was 
1120 Sea Island; and 4822 Upland. $455 tes ‘Rice sold at 
$24 a3ie, being an advance on the choice qualities of 1-8c.in 


consequence of the conmipetition among purchasers for French 
aceount. 36.747 bushels h Rrice soldat 78482. 13,- 
209 bushels of Matyland and North Carolina ‘Corn were re- 


ceived in the week. . aera eS : 
At Richmond, on the 26th, the: markets afforded but little 
of interest, and will-remain dull until the new ye r’s business 
sets in. Morey affairs remain as heretofore. Teeny shares 
‘of the Virginia’ Bank sold yesterday for $104%.. Receipts 
ieee teal aid transactions very jimied, Na, 





if ‘Tobacto ; ‘prices the same as last wee eer 
bWe tiave heard of a sale of white for, dal oli 
Fan, holders as 6. of hase Oe c.. Liule doing-in 





At. Cineinnetizon the 24th, Flour ws Whi 
261; Wheat 62063. sil alt 19 i 
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ace SIN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. | 
o Stacked, ‘© 10 Proviniovs— 
“Baroxi— =" "| Beef, Balt. mess, 15.09 























































© Rud Of kila per M: $6.5 | Pork,dodo ——_—s:'16 
©. 'Hard‘orarch | 7°00) do prime 14 00 
Red or pi } 00 | Baton, Balt. ass.lb, 94 
Hams, do cured 13 
Middl’gs, do do 9 
_ Shoulders, do do 8 
00 | Lard, West.gBalt. il 
4 Butter, Wes. No.3, «134 
00a 00; do do “2 A7s 
pri: 12a 13 do Glades “1, 2 
lississ a 15 | Cheege,in casks,Ib. Qal2 
’ THERS — Rice—pr 100 Ib. 4 00a0 00 
6 te mM. geese, Ib. 48 a 5O (Satt—Liv.gr. bush. 33a35 
Tur— “**  jSeevs—Cloverdo. 8al0 00 
"Shad; No.1, tri. bl.” 11 75'| ‘Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
7 Herrings ~§ 25 |Teas—Hyson, lb, 5S6al 00 
“Provn, &e.— rpitis Y. Hyson 37a 74 
gi Mills, sup. bb!. 5 60 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 5 44a5 Imperial 55 a 60 
** Susquehan. 0.00 |Tosacco— 
“Rye © ——a ——/| Com.,100lb. 4 75a5 50 
Corn meal, ki.d.bb!.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
aan Oe. hhd. 00 00 | Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 
*” Chopped Rye 100!b. | 62 | Or.to mid.col,9 50al2 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00) Col. to fine red 9 a 12 00 
~~ ‘Shorts, 13414) Yel.to fi. yel. 10 00a1500 
| Gpats—Wheat, white | 10 | Wrappery, suitable for 
2 Wheat, pri. red I OOal 07 segars, 10 00a20 00 
’ Rye, new 55a 56| Virginia 6 00al0 00 
Corn, white, new 45 a 46 Ohio 850a10 00 
do yellow 47 a 48| Kentucky 6 00al3 00 
Oats 28 a 29 St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
ans, white 1} 25al g Cuba 15 00a30 00 
, black eye 1 f2al WooLt— 
Navat Srornss— Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 
~-Piteh, bbl 2 00a2: 55 Full bld. Merino 50a55 
“Tar, * 213 13§% do. 42047 
Prassten Panis— . nmative& do.  87a42 
Cargo, ton, 3 50 pulled, lambs 35 
. Ground, bbl. 1 37a] 50 unwashed 25a33 
Sucars— ' | ° 8. Ame. clean 25 
‘Hav. wh: 1001b.11 al2 00 | Sheepskins, each  25a30 
~ do brown 8 00a8 50 | Wacon rreicuts— 
N. Orleans 6 00a8 70 | To Pittsburgh 1001b, I 25 
Liwe—Burnt, 35 a 40 | To Wheeling, 1 50 


Baltimore Market.—Ftour.—The asking rate from stores 
this ing io. Howard street is generally $5,50, but'we are 
pth of any sales at that price. Sales were made on 
Priday and Satarday, at $5,374, and we note a sale this morn. 
200 bareele at the price, and other parcels can al 
fo. be had at that rate, Tis csloments for the small lots that 
: ing. the market are at $5.25. We note a sale 
jur on Saturday. at $5,624, and this morn- 
made at $5.56 3-4. 
ne. for Fiour forthe French market, which 
to have been sent from New York hither for ful- 
their appearance, 5 
no-change in the prices of wheat, 
quote common to prime reds at $1a1,06 or 
very good white wheat was made to-day al 
<b Corn at 45246 cents, and yellow at 
Rye 55c; and Oats 28a29c. 
: np ae a good. supply.of Beef cattle offered 


: | Tod" Ihe pee ranged from. §6,50 for ordina- 
a otting ing. 


ior prime. quality. In Live Hogs 
m stor to $7, 
a cat - ra b bales new crop Florida Cotton at 


Wagon Pork of prime quality sells 
z - +? Peat 


v aceo.— Th ‘anerket has been extremely quiet this week, 


sf ippera show disposition to buy, and holders evincing 
‘mueb. mness i yt to sell ae ol former rates, while 
~fp.some inst an advance is asked. 


4 ag Het ; fend, 
es conti quotations, which in the present state 
‘of the mar oe ee nominal, viz. inferior $3,50 a $4 ; 
. Sommon $ Dabs: $5,50 a $7, and fine and leafy $7,- 
yy 0. Gre | Leaf is still held, at $5 a $8, as in quali- 
ty Phe inspectio the week comprise 366 bhds. Mary- 
and 10 ubds.. V at mit 36 bd. R 
. parcels . W e: are in market, an 
‘i y prime 1 ric ic i at 94 10 Dic for Hog round. 
) Pork is hel 16 Mess Beef at $15; No. J at.¢13 
ee Exe an tlt. Gl 


Buuer No. Lat. 22; No. 2 at 17 
» and N I4e.—v an of the 30th. 
¢ «BREEDING MARES. - 
| sell, or exchange of Devon two first rat 
; dora, out of imp nt Alor by Aer 
s runner, whic 
fk Layo an excellent 
rw 
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PLASTER. 

17 tons ground PLASTER in bulk 

20 bbls do. © do. willbe sold at one dollar per bbl. iftaken 
from the warehouse immediately. Apply to 

WILLIAM CHILD, 
i 1 a , (No. 88 South street, Bowly’s whf. 
RN, ‘ON, & GENERAL SEED PLANTER. 

The attention of the is called to the above machine, which 
has lately been iniproved, ond & prtent applied for by Mr. George 
Page, of Baltimore. Ths machine is an entire new article; it his 
been proved, and found to answer for the planting of Corn, 
Cotton, and all Garden seeds ; it will drop and cover to any 
depth required, one acre of land ia one hour, ‘or ten acres in a day, 
which is the work of 20 men; the seed in this machine is covered 
by falling into the furrow of the soil, which is finely pulverized by a 
row of cultivator teeth—no sods, weeds or stones ean intrude, as in 
the case of a dray that has heretofore been used to haul the dirt on 
to the seed -- neither is the s ed ever disturbed by the drag but re- 
mains where it is dropped. Satisfactory references can be given as 
to the operation of the machine. ¢rThe above machines are now 
ready fur exhibition and sale at EDWARDS & COBB'S, 

No. 7N Charles +t., or over Mr Thomas’ turning shop in Lex. 
mgton street, above Liberty, by GEO PAGE. de 18 6m 


MURUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &e. 


100,000 Morus Malticaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for sale. The trees are genuine ; all 
being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virgima. 
Also the Elata, Canton, Brous«a, Moretti or 
Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif- 

: ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The Catalogue of Frait and Urnamenta) Trees and Shrubs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star, 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees, when so or- 
dered, will be securely packed for distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov6 29t 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 

Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
more. Priee $!50. A machine is warranted to cut fif-ecn acres 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the grain 
cleaner, and leaves it in better order for binding, than is usually 
cone by the cradle. It is supposed to b« equally adapted to the cut- 
ting of rice by those who are acquainted with its cultivation. M.- 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furni-hed with broad tread- 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so great last 
year, at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of ma- 
chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation which 
they earned for themselves in the harve-t, added to ther furmer char- 
acter, a great demand is anticipated. As the expence of manufac 
turing is heavy, and a failure of the wheat crop would probably pre- 
vent a sale of machines, it is my design to hmit the manuacture 
to the number positively ascertained to be wanted. Farmers are 
requested on thi. accouut to send their orders as early as practica- 
ble. nov 20 6m* OBtD HUSSEY, Baltimore. 


FOR SALE—The following thorough-bred STOCK, 
the pedigree ofe:ch to be furnished in full : 

No. 1. Dark brown Stallion by Tariff, out of Belinda, by 
Miner’s Escape, he by Impt. Horns. 

No 2. Derk brown Mare by Tariff, dam by Dr. Thornton's 
Richmond, g. d. by Potomac. 

No. 3. Bay Mare by John Richards, dam by Defiance, g.d. by 
impt. Trumpetta, by Trampator. 

o. 4. Fi ly, $ months old, by imp. Telf, out of No. 2. 

No. 5. Bay horse Colt, 2 1-2 years old, out of No. 3, by Paul 
Clifford, he by Eclipse out of Betsey Richards. 

No. 6. Bay Filly, out of No. 2, by Ace of Diamonds. 

No. 7. Filly, 6 months old, outof No. 3 by Paul Clifford. 

Resides other stock of rather an inferior quality. 

Persons wishing to purchase any or al! of the above mentioned 
stock, will address STEVBNS T. MASON, Selma, near Leesburg, 
Va. saying what terms will be mos! agreea)le, as they can be made 
to suit the purchaser. JAMES GRAHAM, jr. Agee 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. Durding & Co. encoura by the favorsshown them in 
the past vear, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest pat'erns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he ean give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
tavor him with their orders. J.T, D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton at the lowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at-3 25, No 12 
1-4 at $3 78. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatcl:. 

All orders for Geld and garden seeds, of the best kinds an4 fresh, 
will aleo be furnished at our Agricultora) Establishment, upon the 
asual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grunt St. Balimore, 


sear of Messrs. Dinemore & le. may 29 
MAHOOU'S IMPROV D VIRGINIA DAR-SAARE PLOUGH. 


n 
From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No 20 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 
pairedby any country smith. Mytf R. M. l'ANSON, Agent. 





UNCLE SAM—For Sale—Not the uncle Sam who 
unskilful and wicked grooms and riders has been foundered 
spavin'd until he has ne one to back him at home or abroad 
Gen. Forman's Uncle Sam, full like hie breeder, of pride and ber 
- A magnificent bright bay, 16 hands high, by John eng 
ards, (selected by Cul. Johnson tu run the great match race ao ich 
Eclipse) out af an Oscar mare—See Turf Keg. v. 3, pp. 15 
To close the concerns of the company he will be told vers 
Apply, post paid, to oc 30 J. 8.& T. B. SKIN 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 





Tue Subscriber echapwledgee with gratitude the liberal po 
ronage he has received frem lic # pe. Die 
his Repository in 1825. earn hmeont of 


During this long petiod he has studied successfully his og,’ 
terest by identifying them with the interest of his pe Rl 
ing prompt and faithful in the execation of their orders, » 

is present faci ities for manufacturing agricultural implémei: 

are not surpassed byany other establ shment in this couritry: he 
can therefore afford them on as reasunable terms as any ether, 

son for the same quality of work. His present stuck of implements 
are extensive buth.in quality and variety to which be would ia 

bay atnoniere of those hah = to purchase. vite 
iberal discount wi le to all cash purchaser j 

who purchase to sell again. , . * and them 

The f Mowing names are some of his leadin 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and 
frames but all with hie patent double eccentric feeders: with 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, abject te 
cash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better 
fur cuiting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT — 
PATENT HORIZONTAL * HEAT FANS, both a very su 
article. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PATt.NT HOKSE POWERS, also *uperior artis 
cles.—A great varie! af PLOUGHS, wrought and cast of 
all sizes and prices; Gid-on Davis’s improved PLOUGHS cre 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficient! known to.the 
public not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CUL!IVA. 
TORS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TUBACCO CULTIVATOKS., ’ 

F. H. Smit»’s PATENT LIME SPKEADERS, the utility of - 
which has been made known to the ic; together with a 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; PLOUGH-CAST: 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST. 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasona)le terms, his iren: 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn 
a ® or fitting up agen ad - 

O—Constantly on hand D.: Landreth’s superior GAR 
SEEDS ;—In stors POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM 
UTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality —All orders 
will be promptly atvended to JONATHAN S, STMAN, 
Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
Near the Waltimore & Ohiv Rail Road Depot. . 


FARMING IMPLEMENTS, SEED, &c. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR JR. & CO., (Light street, near Pratt 
street wharf,) since the last season |ave added several new patterns 
to their assortment of PLOUGUS, and now offer for sale a stock 
which comprises all the variety of forms, improvements and sizes, 
which they conceive to be essentie!] to the various wants of the fare 
mer, and will be sold by wholesale or retail, at as low price as arti- 
cles of equal value can be afforded in this market. 

EXTRA CASTINGS, for Ploughs and Agricultural Machine 
ry furnished at reduced prices. 

CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, at 75 each. . 

Ray’s & Green’s Patent Do $20 a each. 

Evans & Botts Do Do $l2a 935 “ 

¢¥-EXTRA KNIVES will be furnished with the above if te 

uired. 
" CORN SHELLERS, for hand power, at $15 to $1 each. 

Wright’s Patent Do. (for horse power, $60) a most excellent’ mane 
chine, guaranteed to shell 150 bushels of Corn per hour. 

VIRGINIA CURN & COB CRUSHERS, warranted strong and 
dura’ |, price $65. : 

MULLER’S CORN MILLS, 8 sizes at $30, $50 and $75 each. 

Planetary and Common HORSE POWERS, for 2 and 4 horses, 
price $100 to $125 exch. 

THKRESHING MACHINES at $50 to $85 each. 
$#The above Horse Powers and Thrashers embrace great strength 
of material, simplicity of construcion, and made in the most sub 
stantial manner. : : 

WHEAT FANS, made on Watkins’, Rice's, and various othet 
improved plans. 

Aiso—Dirt SCRAPERS, Vegetable CUTTERS, Horse RAK 
ROLLERS, SUWING MACHINES, SWINGLE TREES, 0 
YOKES, Cider Mill Nuts, Briar Hooks, Hay Koives, and inshort 
every other Agricultural Implement and Tool required by the 
most particular farmer. 

GA'DEN TOOLS of every description. sa 

BOOKS on general cultivation, management of stock, &c. ' 

Agricultural and Garden SEEDS, embracing as large und ger 
vine assoriment as is to be found in this country. oes 

TREtS and PiLANTS supplied at the shortest notice from tthe 
Clarmount Nursery, near this city. 

Priced oar of the above establishment furnished gratia; 

nov 


articles, viz: His 
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ROHAN POTATOES. ; 
The subscriber has received from C. N. Bement, Esq. & few bbie. 
of this celebrated Potaioe—They have been procured forthe ae 
commodation of those who wish to try them on a small scale, and 
in order to ensure the genuine article, ordered from the above na 
med celebrated agriculturiet. Apply at the office of the Ameriaat 









Farmer, corner of Baltimore and North sts. to 
no 20 SAML. SANDS. 
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